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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
JourRNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Readers of the Bulletin will welcome the announcement of this 
new periodical, devoted to the presentation of the educational 
problems of colleges and professional schools. Associated with the 
editor, Professor W. W. Charters, are a number of representatives 
of different fields of knowledge. The Journal will be issued ten 
times a year by the Ohio State University Press, and the subscription 
is $3.00. 


BICENTENARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 
(Abridged Statement) 

Opening on February 15, the Bicentenary of the University of 
Havana in the capital city of Cuba, was the occasion not only of an 
elaborate program appropriate to the anniversary, but of three 
important congresses held during the same week. 

In pursuance of a resolution adopted at the Sixth International 
Conference of American States, held at Havana in 1928, creating 
an Inter-American Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, a Congress 
of Rectors, Deans, and Educators in General convened at the call 
of the Pan-American Union, February 20-23. All of the American 
republics, except Honduras, were represented. Those from the 
United States were Dr. James Brown Scott, Dr. John C. Merriam, 
Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Dr. Frank Aydelotte, and Dr. Ellen F. 
Pendleton. A definite accomplishment of the Congress was the 
drafting of a convention on the Inter-American Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, in close relationship with the governing board 
of the Pan-American Union, composed of a National Council for 
Intellectual Cooperation in each of the American Republics, and an 
Inter-American Central Council of Intellectual Cooperation. The 
functions of the National Councils are formulated as follows: 

1. (a) To formulate proposals as to problems of intellectual life 
that need study, or projects that may be undertaken cooperatively, 
and transmit these to the Inter-American Central Council. 

(6) To ascertain the opinion of national elements on such prob- 
lems or projects as may be submitted to them by the Inter-American 
Central Council, forming for the purpose any necessary committees. 

2. (a) To collect information relative to the institutions of 
education, science, arts, and letters of their respective countries and 
the facilities afforded to foreign professors, students, and research 
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workers, and furnish it to the Inter-American Central Council. 

(b) To receive and disseminate similar information regarding 
other countries. 

(c) To actively promote the interchange of professors, students, 
research workers, special investigators and cultural missions be- 
tween the American republics. 

3. To promote in their respective countries the study of such 
subjects as shall give an understanding of the development of culture 
of the other nations of America. 

4. To endeavor to secure the adherence of their respective 
countries to international agreements and programs of intellectual 
cooperation. 

5. To encourage national institutions and associations to enter 
into close relations with similar organizations in other American 
republics, especially in accordance with any program of international 
action that may be worked out by the Inter-American Institute. 

6. To cooperate in carrying out such projects as may be com- 
mitted to the Inter-American Institute by future International 
Conferences of American States. 

7. In general, to act as a liaison between the intellectual elements 
of their respective countries and those of the other American re publics. 

It was voted that the city of Havana should be the seat of the 
Institute, and that future Inter-American congresses of Rectors, 
Deans, and Educators should be held in each of the capital cities 
of the American Republics, beginning with Lima. 

Other problems upon which definite action was taken by the Con- 
gress were.... 

Interchange of students. Special consideration of the equiva- 
lence of studies and the method of validating degrees and other 
credentials. 

Interchange of research workers and cultural missions. 

Promotion in the schools and universities of studies tending to 
develop mutual understanding—languages, literature, history, geog- 
raphy, etc. 

Cooperation among scientific, professional, and cultural bodies 
and the formation of specialized inter-American associations, for the 
purpose of working out international projects. 

One of the most important recommendations called for an estab- 
lishment of a Pan-American University, “to give free instruction 
to students from all American nations, basing the course of study 
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on the languages and important problems of the American nations, 
and tending to inculcate the spirit of investigation, and in the line 
of professional ethics a desire to be socially useful.”’ 

At the invitation of the University of Havana the International 
Congress of Universities also met at the same time, from February 
15 to 19. Over 100 delegates from 21 countries, including the 
United States, were present. A large number of papers were pre- 
sented, covering the widest range of higher educational subjects. 
Resolutions were adopted recommending complete freedom of 
universities from governmental control in matters of internal ad- 
ministration, especially as to the election of professors; promotion 
of scientific research, especially of laboratory work; formation of 
student clubs of a civic and cultural nature; the use of mental tests 
in the selection of candidates for admission; university extension 
in a form adapted to each country; the awarding of exchange 
scholarships to graduate students only, on the basis of competitive 
examinations; and the organization of special committees in uni- 
versities to assist exchange students; a definite responsibility on 
the part of universities for the physical, social, and moral welfare 
of their students, and the establishment of student counsellors, 
residence halls, etc. 

It was voted that the next meeting of the Congress should be held 
at the University of Florence in three years. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL -STUDENTS IN EUROPE 


During the last few years there has been a rapid increase in the 
number of American students applying for admission to the medical 
schools of Europe, particularly to those in Scotland and England. 
At the University of Edinburgh alone, over six hundred students 
from the United States applied in 1928-29. The cause of this 
situation is the unprecedented number of students seeking to study 
medicine in this country, a number far in excess of the capacity of 
the medical schools. The figures are: 


1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 


eae 20,590 29,166 31,481 

Number of Applicants............ 11,282 12,5387 13,569 

Number of Students Enrolled...... 6,009 6,199 6,277 
(Capacity of Schools) 


Practically all the students seeking to begin the study of medicine 
in Europe have applied to American schools and, because of the 
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excess numbers of applicants, have not been able to get into a school 
here. A number of students now apply to European schools without 
first having tried in this country but most of them have been ad- 
vised to do so because of the known difficulty of any but the most 
promising students to get into our medical schools. The largest 
excess number of students is in the region about New York. 

A small number of students apply to European schools to complete 
their courses after having started here. Some of this group have 
been dropped from the schools here for poor scholarship or other 
reasons. ‘There is an increasing number of superior students, how- 
ever, who desire to obtain a part of their training abroad and every 
effort should be made to encourage the interchange of students of 
ability and promise. A number of our medical schools now arrange 
their curricula so students can go elsewhere for a part of their training. 
These students have no difficulty in securing places and usually 
the arrangements are made with the full cooperation and endorsement 
of members of the faculties here and abroad. : 

The European medical schools, already crowded, do not wish 
to provide training for students who are unable to secure admission 
to our schools although they are anxious to provide opportunities 
particularly for students to do advanced work. The General Council 
of Medical Education and Registration of the United Kingdom, the 
central body dealing with medical education in Great Britain, has 
just adopted a policy which requires each applicant to produce 
“a statement from the Dean of a Medical School of a University 
which is a member of the Association of American Universities’’ 
to the effect that the applicant would be admitted to that Medical 
School if he had applied. This question has not been acute in France, 
because of the pre-medical requirements in the country, 7. ¢., a 
baccalaureate degree from the French lycée, which few Americans 
have or can secure easily. There are very few applications of Ameri- 
can students for admission to the German or Swiss schools. Quite 
a number of our students are applying now to the University of the 
Philippines. 

It should be remarked in passing that the present and probable 
future output of our own medical schools and the graduates from 
other countries will supply enough physicians to maintain approxi- 
mately the present ratio of physicians to the population which, 
incidentally, is the highest of any country in the world. 

WILLARD C. RAPPLEYE 
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CONFERENCE OF WORKERS WITH STUDENTS FROM ABROAD 


A Conference of Workers with Students from Abroad will be held 
in Paris, June 24-28, 1930, under the general auspices of the World's 
Student Christian Federation. Preliminary announcement indicates 
that Paris was chosen because of the exceptional facilities provided 
there for a study of work among students from aboard. With the 
Cité Universitaire, the various national centers, the International 
Women’s Student Foyer, the Catholic International Student Centre, 
etc., there will be abundant occasion for seeing work of this kind 
in actual operation. The proposed program includes discussion of 
existing facilities, or the lack of such, along lines which vitally affect 
the student in a foreign country. Among other interesting subjects 
for study will be ‘Modern Student Migrations,” ‘“Types of Migrant 
Students,”’ ‘International Exchanges,’’ ‘‘Organization’’ (with ob- 
jectives of service, understanding, cultural propaganda, and spiritual 
fellowship, and principles of neutrality, impartiality, cooperation, 
preservation of national identity and self-help activities indicated 
among other round table features), ‘““Recommendations re Pre- 
requisites for Study Abroad,”’ “Survey of Needs,” and “Future 
Plans.’’ Information with regard to the Conference may be had by 
addressing Dr. Conrad Hoffman, Secretary for Service to Students 
Abroad, 13 rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland. 


(GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS 


The office of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
reports award of 85 scholarships, amounting to more than $200,000 
for research and creative work in Europe, Latin-America, Asia, 
South Seas, and Africa. The list includes the first Latin-American 
Exchange Fellows, a Mexican Committee of Selection having ap- 
pointed two scholars to come to the United States, while four from 
the United States will go to Latin-American countries. 

The list contains the names of ten American novelists, poets, and 
critics, eight composers of music, four sculptors, three painters, and 
other creative workers in etching, stained glass, and typography. 

More than seven hundred applications were presented. 

The new fellowships include instructors and professors in thirty- 
four colleges and universities; New York University having five, 
California four, Illinois, Wisconsin, Smith, Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia three each. 
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TESTING FITNESS FOR MEDICAL TRAINING 


In 1929-30 there were 31,749 applications from 13,655 students 
who were seeking admission to medical schools of the United States. 
Only 7035 were accepted, so that those responsible for selecting the 
new freshman classes rejected three out of every four students on 
whom they passed judgment. About a fifth of those admitted 
are unable to complete the four-year course. The Journal of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges (March, 1930), presents 
statistics and discussions of applications and admissions and of 
experiments with aptitude tests designed to give assistance in this 
difficult task of selecting the relatively small proportion of appli- 
cants who can be admitted to the advantages offered by first-class 
medical schools. 

The aptitude tests devised by the doctors are proving more satis- 
factory in operation than those of the lawyers, previously discussed 
by Dean J. H. Wigmore. Freshmen in the cooperating medical 
schools were classified in ten groups on the basis of scores in aptitude 
tests, and grades at the end of the first year in the medical school 
were distributed in each group. The failures varied from none in 
the upper decile and one per cent in the second decile to 42 per cent 
of the tenth which scored lowest in aptitude tests. The correlation 
coefficients for scores on aptitude tests and medical grade were as 
high as 0.59 for the entire group and 0.72 in two of the schools. The 
doctors found but little connection between the number of hours of 
premedical academic work and success in the medical school, but the 
grades received in premedical studies were much better criteria. 
A combination of premedical college grades and aptitude tests gave a 
relative predictive efficiency of 74 per cent. 

LucILE EAVES 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


The annual meeting of the Society is to be held at Montreal, 
June 26 to 28. Continuing the policy of recent years there will be 
a summer school for teachers of civil engineering at Yale University, 
July 1-23, and a summer school for teachers of drawing and de- 
scriptive geometry at the Carnegie Institute of Technology from 
June 12-21. The Society announces an employment service on the 
basis of a list of vacancies expected in the engineering schools of the 
United States and Canada for next year. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


The Bulletin of the Pan-American Union for March, 1930 gives 
a brief announcement of summer schools held in Spanish and Portu- 
guese speaking countries for the benefit of foreigners. The courses 
described are those of the National University of Mexico, The Na- 
tional University of Guatemala, the University of Porto Rico, the 
Centro de Estudios Historicos in Madrid, the Geographic and His- 
torical Institute of Brazil, and the University of Coimbra, Portugal. 

This announcement is reprinted as Education Series, No. 13, of 
the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The News Bulletin of the Institute of International Education 
for April, 1930 (published by the Institute at 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City) describes a number of summer sessions both in 
this country and abroad. 


DELEGATES 


The Association has been represented at the anniversary meeting 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers by Professor 
W. T. Magruder, Ohio State, and G. B. Pegram, Columbia; at the 
inauguration of President Shantz of the University of Arizona by 
Professor R. H. True, Pennsylvania; at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Blunt of the Connecticut College for Women by Professor 
Elizabeth R. Laird, Mt. Holyoke; at the annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science by Professors 


C. G. Fenwick of Bryn Mawr and Joseph Mayer, the Executive 
Secretary. 
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PROPAGANDA BY PUBLIC UTILITY 
CORPORATIONS' 


This report is divided into four sections: 


I. History, character, and purpose of the report. 
II. What do the facts show? 

III. Statement of the principle involved. 

IV. Consideration of fundamental problems. 


I. History OF THE REPORT 


On February 15, 1928, the Senate of the United States passed a 
resolution directing the Federal Trade Commission to make an inquiry 
into certain practices and conditions relating to specified classes of 
public utility corporations. 

On February 17th, the Federal Trade Commission adopted a 
resolution for such an inquiry to be undertaken immediately. On 
March 15th the first ad interim report was published with the title 
“Report on the Electric Power and Gas Utilities Inquiry.” From 
time to time during the years 1928 and 1929 additional reports ap- 
peared with the general title “‘Utility Corporations.” 

These reports, limited to the testimony given before the com- 
mission, aroused widespread interest. Summaries and quotations 
appeared in the public prints, together with many editorial com- 
ments. The criticisms, direct and implied, led to a considerable 
feeling of uneasiness on the part of both the public at large and the 
utility corporations themselves. The charges and innuendoes di- 
rected against members of the teaching profession finally grew to such 
a volume as to court action by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. The standing Committee on Ethics resolved in 
the autumn of 1928 to take up the matter and at the meeting of the 
Association in December formal action was taken requesting the Com- 
mittee on Ethics to investigate the matter. 

Shortly after the present writer began to study the situation he 
was approached by certain former students and personal friends 
who happened to be officially connected with various types of public 
utilities affected. These gentlemen stated that they were much 
perturbed about the situation. While confessing that certain things 
had occurred which they individually deplored, they declared that 


1 Prepared at the request of the Committee on Ethics by Professor E. R. A. Seligman. 
Approved by the Committee which consists of Professors C. P. Costigan, California; G. W. 
Cunningham, Cornell; John Dewey, Columbia; E. A. Ross, Wisconsin; E. R. A. Seligman, 
ae agg C. F. Taeusch, Harvard; C. J. Tilden, Yale; J. H. Tufts, Chicago; U. G. Weatherly, 

ndiana. 
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what was of chief importance was the future rather than the past. 
Speaking individually and not officially they gave the present writer 
the assurance that if a code of procedure embodying the desirable 
principles of ethics and public policy could be worked out by the 
Association of American Professors, they would guarantee the ac- 
ceptance of such a code by their respective organizations to guide them 
in the future. As a result of such assurances the writer had a series 
of conferences with some of the leading men in the industry. Partly 
as a result of these conferences the present report has been prepared. 

In connection with the assurances mentioned above, it may be 
interesting to note that at the last annual convention of the National 
Electric Light Association the Public Policy Committee presented a 
report embodying the following paragraph: 

‘The whole question of cooperation and relationship between edu- 
cation on the one hand and commerce, business, and industry on the 
other, is one of common concern, by no means confined to the utili- 
ties. It involves practically every great American industry. The 
methods must be finally determined by the educational authorities. 
The electric industry has always cooperated with them in the fullest 
degree. It desires to continue to do so. It hopes that in the near 
future a more definite basis for that relationship will be worked 
out and declared by those responsible for educational methods. The 
industry expects to conform with their final policies.” 

The Federal Trade Commission has not yet completed its investi- 
gations and is unable at the present time to make any statement as 
to the probable date of completion. Virtually nothing has as yet 
been published except the testimony of the witnesses summoned. 
Practically no exhibits or documents have yet been included. The 
testimony has been limited to certain minor representatives of the 
utility companies and to the individuals with whom they have been 
in contact. At the time of writing (Jan., 1930), the utility companies 
as such have not yet presented their side of the case nor has any 
opportunity yet been offered to them to explain away, if possible, 
any of the graver charges and allegations that have appeared in 
the public press. 

In like manner the Committee on Ethics of the Association has 
made no attempt to correspond with any of the individual instruc- 
tors whose names have appeared in the testimony. It has been 
thought better to defer all such inquiry until the completion of the 
official investigation. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that the time has not yet come for a full 
and comprehensive report. Many facts have not yet appeared and 
the interpretation to be put upon such facts as have been made 
public is not always certain. The present report must therefore be 
considered a preliminary one. At the same time enough facts have 
appeared and enough questions have been raised to warrant a pro- 
visional discussion. 

About fifteen years ago it fell to the lot of the Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom of the A. A. U. P. to emphasize the rights of our col- 
leagues and to seek to define more clearly the conditions of academic 
tenure. At present the shoe pinches on the other foot—it is a ques- 
tion not of academic rights but of academic duties. What are the 
obligations resting upon the academic instructor in his relations with 
the public? What principles should guide him in these matters? 
What dangers should be seek to avoid? 

A study of obligations must always be the correlative of a study 
of rights. In the original report on academic freedom a passage will 
be found calling attention to this consideration. The problem of 
obligation involved at that time, however, was of comparatively 
minor importance. An entirely new situation has in the interval 
developed. Moreover, the public aspects of the present situation 
have become so paramount as to invest the actual condition with a 
distinct importance. The Association of American University Pro- 
fessors would be recreant to its true purpose if it failed to emphasize 
the present situation from the point of view of academic duties 
rather than of academic rights. 

The next point to be stressed is that it is not the purpose of this 
report to apportion blame to either of the parties concerned, whether 
academic instructors or utility companies. Our object is con- 
structive, that is, we desire to lay down a set of principles to be 
followed in the future. In arriving at the formulation of such prin- 
ciples, we may indeed be guided by a lively sense of the errors that 
have possibly been committed on both sides. Our chief concern, 
however, is with the future, not with the past. 

Finally, it is not the purpose of this report to tell the public util- 
ities what to do or to read them any homilies. Blame, like charity, 
begins at home. We shall have quite enough to do to recall to our 
own members in the academic profession a sense of their obligations. 

Indirectly, however, the public utilities may also be interested 
in this report. If they continue to believe that it is worth while to 
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endeavor to influence the public through the academic teacher, it is 
plain that they are quite as much concerned as are we in preserving 
intact the reputation of the academic teacher. What the public util- 
ities, like all intelligent business enterprises, desire is efficiency. The 
efficiency of their supporters, however, would be sadly impaired 
if the academic profession were to be in any way besmirched. It is 
just as important for the public utilities as for the universities them- 
selves to keep the reputation of the academic teacher free from even 
the breath of suspicion. To this extent, at least, and in the long run, 
the selfish interests of the utilities and the aims of our Association 
coincide. Moreover, there must not be overlooked the additional 
advantage that would accrue to the utilities from a more favorable 
public opinion created as a result of a loyal acceptance by them of 
the code of ethics such as is suggested in this report. 

Finally, we may note that it is not a function of this report to 
consider the relation of the utilities to education in general or to 
the public schools in particular. The problem with which we have 
to deal in the American Association of University Professors is that 
of higher education or research. 


II. Wuat Do rue Facts SHow? 


The reports thus far published by the Federal Trade Commission 
disclose a multitude of facts. "These have been collated, arranged, 
and indexed partly by the utilities themselves, partly by the present 
writer. The facts have been classified by corporations, by commit- 
tees, by states, by institutions, and by individuals. We havea record 
of every dollar so far as disclosed that has been paid to every insti- 
tution or individual; we have the facts as to every course, every 
lecture, every book written or every research project undertaken. 

Large sums of money have been given to universities, colleges, and 
research institutions; grants, ranging from insignificant traveling ex- 
penses to considerable annual stipends and to as much as five or 
ten thousand dollars for single studies have been paid to individuals; 
research projects have been subsidized; arrangements have been 
made for courses and for individual lectures; advice has been given 
in the writing or revision of textbooks; and in various other ways 
there has been a close connection between public utilities and the aca- 
demic profession. 

An intimate study of the facts leads, however, to the conclusion 
that there has been much confusion in the public mind as to the 
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various activities of the public utilities. It must be said, indeed, 
that the Trade Commission itself has perhaps unconsciously contrib- 
uted to this confusion by its failure to distinguish in its questions 
among these various activities. As an illustration of what we mean 
we may cal] attention to two sets of considerations. 

In the testimony there is no endeavor to differentiate between the 
so-called Ruggles Committee which pursued its activities under 
the committee of cooperation with educational institutions of the 
N. E. L. A. and the state information bureaus or the representatives 
of particular local corporations. It may be well to dwell for a mo- 
ment on this distinction. 

The National Electric Light Association is an organization of 
companies interested in the electric light and power industry and 
designed to deal with the production, distribution, and use of electrical 
energy for light, heat, and power. While its main function is the 
collection, correlation, and dissemination of technical data to the 
member companies, the Association awakened some years ago, at the 
initiative of a distinguished captain of industry, to the fact that 
while the industry as a whole was making immense strides in tech- 
nique and efficiency, it was not performing an equally significant 
work in its relations with the public in general. In this conclusion 
it took in all likelihood a leaf out of the book of the railroads. Up 
to the time of President Roosevelt, it will be remembered that the 
railroads paid comparatively little attention to public opinion. They 
thought that they had quite enough to do with developing their 
business in their own way and with securing favorable legislation or 
thwarting unfavorable legislation. It was not until then, and largely 
again as the result of a single individual, that a more enlightened 
program was initiated and that an endeavor was made to keep the 
railways in closer touch with the public. The salutary results showed 
themselves before long in an almost complete disappearance of the 
old-time opposition between the railways and the public and in the 
new sense of cooperation which resulted in the law of 1921 and 
which led to the far more satisfactory state of affairs which exists 
today in this phase of the transportation problem. 

In its campaign of publicity the N. E. L. A. started out by de- 
ciding to bear the expense of publishing the decisions of all the newly 
created public service commissions in the various states. Remark- 
able as it may seem, there was no provision for the official publi- 
cation of such reports. While the decisions were just as frequently 
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opposed to the public service companies as in their favor, it was 
intelligently thought that the resulting publicity would evoke a wider 
public interest in the whole situation. The so-called ‘“‘Public Utility 
Reports Annotated,” are published by a private corporation to which 
the N. E. L. A. has periodically made contributions in order to meet 
the deficit of the enterprise. Whatever we may think of the pro- 
priety of having essentially public documents issued, and therefore 
controlled in the selection of contents, by interested private parties, 
it is reasonable to assert that it is better to have the reports in ques- 
tion published under such auspices, than not at all. 

The next step that was taken was to provide for the publication 
of the reports dealing with the technical problems of putative public 
interest. This was accomplished under the committee on coopera- 
tion with educational institutions, which was formed in 1923. In 
1926 Yale University published a Survey on Transportation em- 
bodying the results of research undertaken in behalf of the steam rail- 
roads This Survey showed, among other things, that the trans- 
portation executives were not interested in employing college gradu- 
ates and that there was no adequate cooperation between the higher 
educational institutions and the industry in the study of transpor- 
tation problems and research. Accordingly, in June, 1927, the N. E. 
L. A. authorized the chairman of its committee on cooperation with 
educational institutions to employ a director who, with the counsel 
and assistance of a group of university men, was to plan and carry 
out a similar survey on public utilities. The chairman of that com- 
mittee was Mr. Carl D. Jackson, the general counsel of the N. E. 
L. A. 

A committee of some fifteen professors was constituted to aid the 
director, Professor Ruggles, in ascertaining the facts and formulating 
the report. When the public clamor resounded in the newspapers 
Mr. Jackson and the other utility members withdrew from the 
committee and the report was prepared entirely by the educational 
members. The report which appeared late in 1929 deals with a 
statement of the actual facts of present cooperation and declares it 
untimely to consider any definite plans for a formal future coopera- 
tion between the institutions and the industry. 

So far as results from a careful inspection of the minutes of the Rug- 
gles Committee there does not seem to be much of a serious character 
to criticize in the way in which Professor Ruggles conducted this in- 
vestigation or in the activities of the cooperating academic instruc- 
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tors. While the tone of some of Mr. Ruggles’ speeches was perhaps 
a little too exuberant and while a still franker statement of the situ- 
ation might seem to have been desirable, the Ruggles Committee was 
essentially a fact-finding committee. It successfully accomplished 
its object in ascertaining and publishing the facts. The payment of 
the insignificant traveling expenses of the attending professors is a 
quite common and unobjectionable procedure in committee and con- 
vention meetings. 

Entirely distinct from the committee on cooperation were the 
local or state information bureaus which were under the manage- 
ment of a different set of officers. ‘These bureaus were indeed in a 
sense tied up with the public policy committee of the N. E. L. A., 
the managing director of which was Mr. Paul S. Clapp. The con- 
nection, however, was a loose one and a great deal of independent 
and even irresponsible action was taken by the local companies 
and organizations. It is not the purpose of this report to investi- 
gate the ultimate responsibility for all of these activities. We must 
await the statement of the authoritative officers before we shall be in 
a position to say where this ultimate responsibility lies. Our purpose 
will be subserved if we draw attention to the confusion which has 
existed in the public mind between the Ruggles Committee, which 
seems to have been largely innocuous, and the other agencies of the 
N. E. L. A. which are responsible for activities that have aroused 
such unfavorable comment. 

The second point on which a confusion has existed lies in the 
failure of the public mind and of the Trade Commission itself to dis- 
tinguish between the various categories of academic instructors. It 
is an interesting fact that in almost every case of alleged improper 
activity the individual in question was either a subordinate instructor 
or connected with the extension department or with some technical 
day or night school; and that, on the contrary, very few cases are 
noted of alleged impropriety on the part of regular instructors in 
the academic departments or of teachers of economics in the schools 
of business or elsewhere. This is not intended in any way to reflect 
on the integrity of the engineers or technical professors as over 
against their colleagues in other departments. It so happens, how- 
ever, that the engineers are, from the very nature of the case, com- 
pelled to be in close, albeit entirely proper, relations with the public 
utilities as their advice is constantly needed and sought on many 
points of expert technical guidance. One source of the confusion 
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that is found in the testimony and reflected in the public comments 
is the failure to distinguish between the opinions of the engineers as 
engineering experts and their opinions or activities on controverted 
questions of economics or of public policy on which they were not 
experts by training or by profession. The implications of this dis- 
tinction will be discussed below. 


III. WHAT IS THE PRINCIPLE INVOLVED? 


In the accusations and innuendoes associated with the recent 
investigation perhaps the most widespread charge has been that 
the utility companies have been guilty of propaganda. The vague- 
ness that attaches to this term warrants a short discussion. 

In its origin the word propaganda was entirely innocent and 
innocuous. To propagate means to spread from person to person, 
to disseminate, to extend the knowledge of. The first time that the 
term came into common use was in 1622 when the Roman Catholic 
church established the so-called Congregatio de propaganda fide, or 
the congregation of cardinals to propagate the faith, 7. e., to manage 
the missions. Shortly thereafter Urban VIII instituted the College 
of the Propaganda, which was designed to educate missionaries for 
every part of the world. So successful were its efforts that the term 
came to be applied to any organization or plan for spreading a par- 
ticular doctrine or a system of principles. 

For many years the term retained this original significance. It is 
only in the last few decades that it has acquired a somewhat different 
connotation. During the war the attempt of each country to fasten 
the blame upon its opponents led almost everywhere to the con- 
coction and spread of half-truths and of absolute untruths, the in- 
accuracy of which was difficult to expose. Since the war the term 
has come to be attached to the dissemination by highly interested 
groups of doctrines which are reprobated by public opinion in general 
or by large sections of the community. The consequence has been 
that it has acquired a certain sense of impropriety. 

It is high time that the word be stripped of these adventitious con- 
notations and restored to its original meaning. No worthy end can 
be achieved without propaganda, that is, without the attempt to 
educate or to influence others. There is a great propaganda con- 
stantly going on for every good object. The propaganda for con- 
servation of natural resources, for the protection of the forests, for 
the abolition of child labor, is not only desirable but necessary. 
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The trouble with the war propaganda was that much of it was insincere 
and full of lies; the objection to propaganda for an unworthy end is that 
in order to succeed it must be carried on secretly, under cover, without 
permitting the individual to suspect what the real purpose is. 

It is clear, therefore, that there can be no objection to propaganda 
as such, always provided that it be open and above board. Ad- 
vertising is the most prominent form of modern propaganda: where 
the advertisement is carried on the editorial page without a dis- 
closure of its true character, or where an editorial is paid for by some 
interested party, it obviously becomes in the highest degree repre- 
hensible. It involves a covert cheat, a deplorable deceit. 

In all matters of public controversy propaganda, in its true sense, 
is a necessary adjunct to the discussion. Where the statements are 
accurate and the character of the argument obvious and open, only 
good can result. If the American Federation of Labor seeks to 
sway public opinion by its tracts, if the American Telegraph and 
Telephone Company publishes, as it did in the controversy of a 
decade or two ago, the figures as to comparative charges and com- 
parative efficiency of service; if the League for Public Ownership 
sends its documents broadcast to the colleges and the universities— 
all this is not blameworthy, but praiseworthy. In other words, 
propaganda in itself is entirely innocuous. It is the conditions some- 
times attached to the propaganda that render it objectionable. If 
the propaganda is honest, frank and so plain that everyone can 
recognize its source, there is nothing to criticize. On the other 
hand, where the propaganda is concealed, where it is full of misstate- 
ments, where it becomes difficult or impossible for the public to as- 
certain its source, where it is so cunningly drawn as to lead to con- 
clusions that are opposed to the truth, or where it definitely states 
conclusions that are controversial or tentative, then the propaganda 
becomes dangerous and is rightly to be reprobated. 

The essential features of propaganda are therefore publicity and 
honesty. Although some hold it illegitimate for corporations, to 
which are delegated public services, to engage in any propaganda, 
the cost of which finally comes back upon their customers; others 
maintain that if the public utilities honestly believe, as no doubt 
all of them do, that private ownership is preferable to public or that 
they are being overtaxed, or unduly restricted in their rates, there 
is no reason why they should not conduct a propaganda for the 
attainment of the desired ends, provided only it be carried on openly 
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and above board. The chief criticisms on the activity of the public 
utilities as disclosed by the evidence will be found to consist in the 
failure to observe this fundamental principle. 

Much the same may be said of the academic instructor. The atti- 
tude which is taken by some that a professor should do nothing but 
teach and should refrain from any outside employment or activities 
is not only foolish but shortsighted. In the first place, no matter 
what his field, he will be a much better teacher if he has some con- 
tact with actual life. Moreover, while insistence on nonpartici- 
pation in extra-curricular activities would be unfair to his institution 
and his students, it would be equally unjust to the outside world that 
needs his help. More and more has the business man like the states- 
man come to rely upon the expert for advice if not for guidance. 
To say that a professor should refuse to carry on a piece of research 
or to give his opinion on some complex problem to the individual 
or the corporation would be about as intelligent as to say that a 
famous physician should restrict his activities to his university lec- 
tures and refuse to treat any outside patient. 

The test with the academic instructor, however, is the same as 
with the business man. What are absolutely essential are publicity 
and honesty. 

As to honesty, only a few words are necessary. It is plainly 
needless to refute the assumption that academic instructors as such 
will change their opinions for pay. Of course bribery is no doubt to 
be found in the university as elsewhere; but that is a case of the indi- 
vidual, not of the group. It would be difficult to prove from the 
testimony adduced in the report that any individual changed his view 
or espoused any opinion because of moneys paid to him. 

The real issue is elsewhere. It arises not when the professor is 
advising the business man as counsel may advise a client, but when 
through publication, teaching, or otherwise he is stating facts or 
opinions which may have a bearing on questions of public policy. 
This function has recently taken on new significance. It is analogous 
to the function of the judge rather than to that of the attorney. The 
impropriety of the acceptance by a judge of a fee from one of the 
parties to a case under his jurisdiction does not depend upon proof 
that he changed his view or espoused an opinion because of moneys 
paid to him. It has its ground in the very nature of the judicial 
function as requiring both impartial consideration of law and evi- 
dence, and public confidence in this impartial attitude. Anything 
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which might tend to interfere with complete impartiality or to under- 
mine public confidence in the judicial freedom from bias is avoided 
by the high minded judge. The profession of the academic investi- 
gator and teacher is analogous in function and requirements. In 
the growing complexity of problems of public policy it is of great im- 
portance that the public have some source of information and expert 
advice in which it may place full confidence. To whom should it 
look if not to those who profess a supreme interest in truth? It is 
indeed because of this professional function that the insistence upon 
academic freedom is ultimately justified. And while it may not 
always be true that he who pays the piper calls the tune there is no 
doubt that a profession which is to deserve and to keep public confi- 
dence must be scrupulous in avoiding not only relationships which 
subtly endanger its impartiality but also those which are liable to 
occasion distrust. 

In other words what is needed is not simply that the academic in- 
structor should be absolutely honest, but that everybody else should 
esteem him to be not only honest and intelligent but also mindful of 
his professional responsibility. It is true that some of the testimony 
is open to criticism on both scores. Certain instructors, while be- 
yond doubt absolutely honest themselves, were lacking in the tact that 
was necessary or perhaps in an appreciation of the gravity of the 
situation. Other instructors were obviously naive enough not fully to 
comprehend what it was that their employers desired. The results 
in each case were unfortunate. 

The fundamental principle therefore, in any question of propa- 
ganda, is that of full, complete, entire and honest publicity—publicity 
as to the source, publicity as to the motives, publicity as to the 
methods, publicity as to the objective. In matters of possible 
importance for public policy, the principle is that of deserving and 
maintaining public confidence by a jealous observance of precautions 
against actual bias or against the occasioning suspicion of bias. 

The application of these general principles to the practical situ- 
ation, however, brings up a series of problems some of which are not 
easy of solution. In the following section an attempt will be made 
to deal, provisionally at least, with some of the more important cases. 


IV. A CONSIDERATION OF FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS 


The first problem is that of the conditions under which an aca- 
demic instructor may undertake outside employment. 
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In the light of the preceding discussion certain conditions are 
clear. The extent of his employment must not be such as to impair 
his activity as an instructor. It must not take too much of his time 
or energy. It must leave him free to give his prime allegiance to 
science or to the university. The particular task must always be 
made subordinate to the larger end. 

In the next place he must be meticulously careful not to talk or to 
write about the particular point involved without a full and a frank 
statement of his relationship. This is already the usual practice 
where geologists or engineers or chemists or physicists publish the 
results of their studies. When such an expert issues a report or a 
memorandum it is customary for him to state the name of the or- 
ganization through whose aid he has been put in a position to make 
the investigation. This is a rule which should be adopted by every 
academic instructor, no matter what his field. 

The same rule should apply to every public or extra-mural pro- 
nouncement by the instructor. If he is called upon to say anything 
at all on a controversial question on which he has been employed, 
he should preface his remarks by a statement that he has been 
retained by such and such individual or business or that he is under 
such and such obligations to them. If he can add the assurance that 
one of the conditions of his accepting employment was that, if the 
conclusions were designed to be published at all, they should be 
published even if they turned out to be unfavorable to the employer, 
his reputation for integrity and fairmindedness will be augmented, 
not jeopardized. 

A somewhat more difficult question is that of the procedure to be 
followed in his own university lectures. Even here, however, it 
would be far better, when he touches upon any controverted point, 
frankly to say to his auditors that while his conclusions had been 
definitely formed long before his acceptance of any retainer or em- 
ployment, it nevertheless would be only fair to state the facts. 
Such a frank attitude is calculated to secure for him the added respect 
of his students. 

The second problem is whether outside employment can properly 
be undertaken by any academic instructor whose advice is apt to be 
sought by public authorities or who may be expected to exert some 
influence of legislation or administration. 

It is becoming more and more frequent for economists and poli- 
tical scientists to be consulted by our municipal, our commonwealth, 
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and our federal authorities, either executive or legislative. It is 
obvious that if the advice of a scholar is likely to be sought by a 
public-service commission on the proper principle of valuation, it 
would be in the highest degree improper for him to accept any re- 
tainer from a corporation interest; and if his advice is actually sought 
by any public body he should disclose any previous relationship with 
the private enterprise in question as well as any proposals then being 
considered by him. Similarly if a scholar is apt to be consulted by a 
legislative committee as to the desirability of a specific factory law, 
it is manifestly improper for him to accept a retainer from any partic- 
ular employer with a view of giving advice as to wages or hours or 
other points. In the same way if a scholar is in a position where his 
counsel may be sought in the framing of tax legislation or in the ad- 
ministration of a tax law, there would seem to be no doubt as to the 
impropriety of his accepting employment from any private individual 
or corporation whether that employment consists of the outright task 
of reducing their taxes or of the more subtle matter of preparing for 
them a general report on taxation. 

The principle in all these cases and in many others that might be 
mentioned is obvious. The instructor may be absolutely sure of his 
own integrity and his own rectitude but he never can be quite sure 
of the insidious, some times even the unconscious, influence that may 
be exerted upon his conclusions by the acceptance of private employ- 
ment. Entirely innocuous as a private retainer may often be, the 
possible conflicts between private and public interests are such as to 
make the finely attuned individual lean backward. 

The third problem is to decide how far the instructor may take 
any money at all from the outside, or whether it ought not to come to 
him through the medium of the university authorities. 

In many cases, especially in the social sciences, it has now become 
customary for all investigations to be undertaken by a university 
research committee which apportions the particular task to indi- 
viduals or groups. Even, however, where for special reasons such as 
speed or the cutting of red tape or the overcoming of other diffi- 
culties, it is more convenient for the individual to make his own 
arrangements with the outside employer, it is in the highest degree 
desirable that immediate notice thereof be given to his colleagues. 
This does not carry with it, of course, any suggestion of control 
by the university over the conduct or the opinions of the individual 
instructor, nor does it imply that the university as such should enter 
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the competitive field of the consulting engineer or of the commercial 
laboratory. ‘The suggestion is designed solely to insure the desirable 
publicity when members of the faculties are retained by private 
interests. The objection lies not to such retention but to the failure 
to make the retention public. 

On this point it is interesting to observe that action has already been 
taken by an important organization. At a recent meeting of the 
public policy committee of the N. E. L. A. the following resolution 
was offered by Mr. Samuel Insull and adopted by the committee: 

“The Association shall advise its membership that when engaging 
the services of members of faculties of universities or colleges they 
fully advise the proper authorities in these universities and col- 
leges regarding the engagement of services of faculty members.”’ 

It is perhaps questionable whether this is quite the proper method 
of procedure. For while the academic instructor should recognize 
his wider obligation in the matter, he will naturally resent being 
considered as under the wardship of the authorities. What is to be 
desired, however, is some method of insuring publicity in cases 
where individuals receive a salary or compensation from private 
sources. If the connection is above reproach, there is no reason for 
secrecy. 

The fourth problem involves a somewhat more delicate point. 
We noted above the fact as to the confusion between the engineers 
and the economists. The economist, from the very nature of the 
case, is never called upon to give any opinion as expert on mechanical, 
ot physical, or chemical matters. On the other hand, the engineer 
who has been in close touch with business life on many sides of purely 
technical importance is occasionally asked to say or do something 
which involves an opinion on matters of controversial public policy. 
We have called attention to the fact that most of the alleged im- 
proprieties found in the testimony are releated to this condition of 
affairs. 

It is true that in our better engineering schools courses in eco- 
nomics are now found. Furthermore, on certain controverted 
economic questions such as that of the valuation of public utilities 
purely engineering problems like those of appreciation and solidifi- 
cation play an undoubted réle. 

Finally, it is to be remembered that the successful engineer is no 
longer simply a designer; engineering has largely ceased to be a 
matter of drafting-room technique. Particularly in the public utility 
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business, many of the engineers’ problems almost become virtually 
economic problems. The difficulty is enhanced by the fact that the 
successful engineer is well-nigh inevitably sought after by private 
interests and that neither the University nor the public authorities 
are in the habit of paying him an adequate salary, so that as a matter 
of fact many engineering instructors receive either a permanent 
compensation or a periodical retainer from public utility companies. 
That this must prejudice their attitude in controversial questions of 
public policy is abundantly clear. 

For such a situation there are only two remedies. The one, of 
doubtful applicability, is the statement by the engineer in any contro- 
verted question that he is speaking simply as an engineer and not as 
an economist. This assumes, however, a degree of self-effacement 
which cannot reasonably be expected of any instructor. The other 
remedy lies in such a complete revision of the engineering professors’ 
salaries as to make it unnecessary for them to seek or to depend upon 
outside help, for so large a part of their income as is now frequently 
the case. What applies to the engineers is true of the instructors in 
other schools or faculties, to the extent that they are confronted by 
similar conditions. There is no more urgent matter which at the 
present time confronts our administrative authorities. For the 
universities to fail to grant entirely adequate salaries, especially in 
the professional schools, is to play into the hands of private interests 
and to expose the members of their faculties to almost irresistible temp- 
tation. 

The fifth problem is a very difficult one. It involves the question 
as the extent to which subventions and donations should be sought 
or received by our universities, colleges, and research institutions 
from business men or associations. 

From one point of view this would seem to be an idle question. 
After all, in a country where private institutions still play so im- 
portant a réle, it is obvious that we must depend upon benefactions 
from the wealthy; and the wealthy individual is generally one who has 
made his money in business. Without the large sums that have been 
given to our laboratories and their leaders, American research and 
American scholarship would be far less developed than they are. 
With the growing importance attached to our modern schools of 
business and commerce, it would seem as unnecessary as it is in- 
vidious to make any distinction between gifts for the natural sciences 
and those for the social sciences. 
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A more careful analysis, however, discloses the need of a distinc- 
tion. There are really three classes of cases involved. 

The first includes subventions for purely technical or scientific 
research in the fields of the natural and applied sciences. We find, 
for instance, in the testimony before the Commission that the N. E. 
L. A. recently financed a study to make tests on phases of acoustics, 
noise, carrier current interference, and inductive coordination. It is 
clear that gifts for such purposes are not only highly proper but ex- 
ceedingly desirable. The more interest we can awaken for such in- 
terest in our universities on the part of the great business enterprises, 
the better for all concerned. 

Closely akin to engineering problems are the technical and tech- 
nological economic problems. For there is a technique in eco- 
nomics as in engineering. When a business is for instance interested 
in the questions connected with scientific management like the 
avoidance of waste, or the integration of production, or the relative 
economic advantages of the direct or alternating current in elec- 
trification, there would seem to be no reason why funds should 
not be solicited or accepted by our universities and research insti- 
tutions. 

The difficulty, however, with this is that it is not always easy to 
distinguish between a technological problem in the solution of which 
all are interested and an economic problem in which there is a diver- 
sity of interests as between producers and consumers, laborers and 
capitalists, farmers and industralists. Especially when any of these 
interests have translated themselves into political activity, and 
when the issue is consequently drawn between private and public 
interests does the situation become one of grave difficulty. A good 
illustration of this border-line or twilight-zone category would be 
studies of the business or managerial policies—such as, for example, 
the relative merits of loosely organized holding companies as con- 
trasted with highly centralized control. In such cases, when the 
topic tends to emerge from that of a purely technical problem into 
that of an acute controversial question of public policy, the con- 
trolling considerations would seem to assimilate them to the third 
category, now to be discussed. 

We come thus to the third class of cases, involving economic and 
political problems of highly controversial importance such as public 
ownership, the criterion of valuation, equitable taxation, fair wages, 
suitable hours, and the like. An instance of such a controversial 
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type of investigation, affecting the public utilities, would be the study 
of the relative merits of reproduction cost and actual cost or prudent 
investment as a basis for rate control, or the influence to be ascribed 
to depreciation and obsolescence in the field of valuation. 

While there is no doubt that such problems are essentially proper 
topics of study and research by the universities, the argument so 
far as this particular point is concerned would seem to be precisely 
the opposite from that of the first class of cases. It would accord- 
ingly lead to the conclusion that no funds at all ought to be solicited 
or accepted from individuals or business concerns, whether ear- 
marked for, or utilized in, the prosecution of such researches. 

It is true that we are here running counter to a widely recognized 
practice. Some of our research institutions and a few of our largest 
universities are in the habit of receiving funds for such purposes. 
We have been informed by the utility corporations that in none of 
the instances mentioned in the testimony were such subventions sug- 
gested by the benefactor; they were in every case asked for by the 
beneficiary. 

The argument in favor of the practice is that the men in charge 
of such researches may be trusted to conduct the investigation in a 
purely scientific and detached manner. Every reputable scholar 
would resent with indignation the imputation that he was at all 
influenced in his conclusions by such extraneous considerations. 

Unfortunately, however, the situation is not quite so simple. 
In the first place the man in the street, who is perhaps not so high- 
minded as the academic instructor, may shrug his shoulders and 
continue to affirm the possibility, at all events, of such influence. 
Any widespread suspicion of this character, even though it is thor- 
oughly unjustified, must impair the influence of the scholar’s con- 
clusions and go far toward discrediting the academic or other insti- 
tution that stands sponsor for the research project. 

Secondly, we must remember the subtle psychology of the situa- 
tion. If an individual knows that his investigations are being 
financed by a particular enterprise, it is only human nature to give it 
at least the benefit of any doubt. Even if the scholar is quite sure 
that his conclusions will register his honest beliefs, he will be likely 
at least to tone down those conclusions in such a way as to minimize 
the importance of these facts or those expressions of policy which 
might be unfavorably received by the donors. At the very best, he 
will avoid action which may be considered discourteous or untactful. 
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As a matter of fact, the dangers are serious, albeit subtle. A situ- 
ation has recently been brought to our confidential attention where a 
scholar of respectable standing, now doing a piece of work on a 
purely technical problem for a certain industry, showed himself 
for that reason reluctant further to participate in a movement to 
test the accuracy of certain prior statements of his own, which might 
injuriously affect that industry. Furthermore, it is perhaps more 
than a mere coincidence that some institutions which have been 
receiving large subventions from certain industries should be dis- 
tinguished for the prevalence among their instructors of highly 
conservative views on questions of public policy. 

While much may, therefore, be said on both sides of the question, 
the wise conclusion would seem to be for all our institutions, aca- 
demic or research, to refrain from soliciting, and to refuse to receive, 
gifts from any business source, whether public utilities or otherwise, 
if these funds are destined to support research or other academic ac- 
tivities on any specific question of actual or probable controverted 
public policy. Where the conflict between private and public in- 
terests becomes acute, it is certainly not to the advantage of the 
university to subject its instructors to either the danger or the sus- 
picion of exposure to influences which may cause them, consciously 
or unconsciously, to swerve from the path of absolute impartiality 
and of scientific integrity. 

If this conclusion seems too drastic, it should at all events be 
insisted that gifts or subventions for such purposes be made outright 
in lump sums, and not in the shape of periodical renewals. Where 
a private enterprise holds the club of further additions to grants of 
this kind, it is far more difficult for either the university or the indi- 
vidual to preseve this complete independence. 

The sixth and final problem is the most difficult and the most per- 
plexing of all. Is the academic instructor justified in receiving 
compensation from a private source for an expression of opinion on 
controversial questions of public policy? Ought a university profes- 
sor of commerce who happens to be a confirmed protectionist accept 
pay for appearing before the committee of ways and means to argue 
for the reduction or the increase of a particular duty? Ought a pro- 
fessor of transportation whose studies have led him to the conviction 
that the prescribed rates are unreasonably low accept pay for testi- 
fying to that belief before a public-service commission? Ought a 
professor of finance who thinks that unfair treatment has been meted 
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out to a private corporation to accept pay for seeking to reduce the 
tax levied on it? 

Some would hesitate to go so far as to denounce such action, 
even if a public avowal of the relation were made. There is a dis- 
tinction, so it might be argued, between this case and the fifth cate- 
gory, discussed above. ‘The instructor in question is after all only a 
single individual. He does not compromise the department or the uni- 
versity because there will probably be other members on precisely 
the opposite side: whereas if the money is accepted by the uni- 
versity, the group as a whole is irretrievably affected. The con- 
clusion would be that while the group is inhibited from accepting 
compensation from private interests, the individual should not be 
prevented from so doing. In the one case the university is speaking, 
in the other case only a single individual. 

Moreover, it might be asked, what are the private interests to do 
if they can secure no expert defenders? It would be unfair in the 
extreme to allow only one side to present its case. 

As a matter of fact, however, these arguments are not convincing. 
The question is only as to a particular class of problems. In the 
great mass of cases on which expert advice is apt to be sought, there 
is, as we have seen, no objection. But if it is undesirable for a uni- 
versity to accept funds from private sources on controversial topics 
of public policy, it seems equally illegitimate for individual members 
of the faculty to do so. 

The University professor must be like the judge. His reputation 
for impartiality must be equally unsullied. Higher education and 
scientific research must evoke in the public mind the same confidence 
as does the system of justice. There is in this respect no difference 
between the ermine of the judge and the robe of the professor. If 
the belief in the integrity of either is weakened, a mortal blow has 
been struck. 

The academic instructor must always be mindful of the fact that 
when he makes any pronouncement in his official capacity, he is 
involving not only his own university but every institution of learn- 
ing. He cannot divorce himself from responsibility as a devotee of 
science. While therefore he may be justified in taking pay from the 
public authorities, because the state represents the interests of all, 
and because the aim of government is to secure fair dealing for all 
classes and for every member of the community, he is not justified in 
accepting a retainer from private persons in any controversial case 
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involving questions of public policy. Every time that he receives 
such compensation, even with a full and frank avowal of the source, 
he lessens his opportunity for future service. He cannot take pay 
from private interests and retain the whole-hearted confidence of the 
public. In the past there have been some sad instances of such 
loss of standing on the part of hitherto distinguished scholars. 

The principle must indeed not be pushed beyond its legitimate 
bounds; the case must be one of undoubted controversial import. 
It would be extreme to deny to the academic instructor the 
right to accept pay from private sources for expert opinions on merely 
technological or non-controversial topics. But even here the de- 
cision as to the propriety of the action in borderline cases might 
profitably be left to the judgment of his colleagues. 

In sch a delicate matter where far more is involved than the 
reputation of the individual, there-is need of the utmost circum- 
spection. Great as are the rights of the university professor, far 
greater are his obligations to his associates, to the institution which 
he serves, to the public of which he is a part, and to the august and 
imperious mistress—science—of whom he is the humble representa- 
tive and to whom he owes the most loyal and undivided fealty. 


EpwIn R. A. SELIGMAN 


‘ 

> 


REQUIRED COURSES IN EDUCATION’ 


One of the most striking developments in the recent history of 
American education has been the increase in the requirement of 
professional courses in Education which have been imposed by 
various types of authorities and standardizing agencies upon prospect- 
ive teachers in secondary schools. It is not strange that the ground 
swell of this movement should at last have made itself felt also 
in college halls, and in fact there is increasing insistence in several 
quarters that work in Education be required also of teachers on the 
college and university level. For example, at its annual meeting 
in Chicago on March 15, 1929, the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, which is dominated by profes- 
sors and superintendents of Education, adopted resolutions which 
concluded as follows: ‘‘In view of these facts the universities training 
college teachers should be requested to provide in regular courses 
for the study of this literature [7. e., scholarly investigations and 
experimental study bearing upon the problems of college education ] 
by such graduate students as intend to teach in colleges, and the 
pursuit of such study should be encouraged by the responsible 
administrative officers.’ Likewise the Association of American 
Colleges at its meeting on Jan. 12, 1929, adopted a report which 
included these words: ‘We suggest that carefully considered 
effort be made—as is already done in many cases—to give to each 
graduate student intending to teach an adequate training in methods 
of teaching as applied to the particular department of knowledge 
in which the student is working.’’* As a matter of fact, in several 
states the professional requirements for secondary teachers are 
reported as being automatically imposed also upon teachers in the 
newly established Junior Colleges. 

On the contrary, the chapter of our Association at Tulane Uni- 
versity recently appointed a committee to consider this general 
problem, but more especially upon the level of secondary schools. 
Its report, which was unanimously adopted by the chapter on July 
18, 1929, took the form of a petition to our Association to appoint 


1 Presented at the Annual Meeting, December 30, 1929, as the report of Committee Q, 
which consists of the following members: Professors R. Cc. Flickinger, Iowa, Chairman; 
Alfonso de Salvio, Brown; L. G. Hoxton, Virginia; P. O, Ray, California; Kenneth P. 
Williams, Indiana. 

North Central Association Quarterly, TV (1929), 224. , 
: Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 4 (1929), 174. A clause recommending that 
“such training should in general be given rather by the department in which the student is 
working than by a separate Department or School of Education” was withdrawn. 
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a committee to undertake an investigation of the problems involved,‘ 
and listed the following opinions, inter alia, as ‘‘current among mem- 
bers of the faculties of Colleges of Arts and Sciences and professional 
colleges other than Colleges of Education”: ‘That the importance 
of professional courses in ‘education,’ especially courses in ‘methods,’ 
is overrated and that prospective teachers are required to devote 
too much time to this phase of their preparation . . . that the 
emphasis placed upon training in methods and other professional 
‘educational’ courses, in spite of the fact that legal requirements 
have been in force for some time, has not improved the teaching 

in secondary schools. . . .’’® 
It is obvious that all parties to this controversy are equally de- 
sirous of improving the teaching in American secondary schools, 
colleges, and universities, and are equally sincere in believing that 
professional courses in Education contribute, or fail to contribute, 
to this laudable objective. It is equally obvious that the matter 
has passed the stage where the opinions of individuals are of much 
value. There is need now of objective tests such as our colleagues 
in Education and Psychology have devised with much ingenuity 
to control results in other academic fields. For example, one of the 
oldest and best-known institutions in the country has never had a 
department of Education, and therefore its students have never 
taken a single course in that subject. Yet hundreds, perhaps even 
thousands, of its graduates are actually engaged in teaching through- 
out the nation. Is it notorious that these men are less successful 
in the classroom than their colleagues from other institutions? 
And if so, can this fact be objectively demonstrated? ‘The eastern 
states as a rule have been less alert than those in the Middle West 
and Far West to impose requirements in Education upon teachers. 
Can it be objectively demonstrated that the teaching in eastern 
schools is inferior to that in other states of the country? The 
various states greatly differ in their requirements in Education. 
Can it be shown that teaching in the respective states improves 
part passu as the requirements in Education are increasesd? ‘These 
and related questions are important for the problem under discussion 
and for the future of American education. Of course your Com- 
mittee recognizes that in this situation there are involved other 
factors which may be beyond experimental control and which may 
‘ However, the present committee had already been appointed by the Council, with a some- 


what different objective. 
5 A.A.U.P. Bulletin, XV (1929), 559. 
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not easily be eliminated from the problem, such as the native capacity 
of teachers, the conditions under which they have received their 
academic as well as their professional training, the circumstances 
under which they do their teaching, etc. Yet the presence of such 
factors, important as they are, has not deterred educational writers 
from passing judgment upon the value of academic subjects or upon 
the methods by which they are taught. Nor do the regulations 
which educational leaders have imposed upon prospective teachers 
provide exemption from these requirements for those who are es- 
pecially gifted in innate ability, distinguished for the success or 
severity of their academic work, or favored in the conditions amid 
which they are to teach. Whatever the difficulties in the way, 
only by an objective demonstration can the representatives of Edu- 
cation hope to dispel the skepticism with which required work in 
their department is now regarded by the vast majority® of college 
and university teachers in other fields. Your Committee is therefore 
of the opinion that an investigation of this problem can and must 
be conducted in such a manner as to produce results which will be 
at the same time objective and reasonably scientific. In fact, 
a beginning, which can easily be extended, is said to have been 
made already by Dr. Douglas Waples of the University of Chicago. 

Accordingly your Committee recommends that this Association 
instruct its officers (1) to invite the officers of the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education, who have already manifested an 
interest in such a study, to join with them in asking the American 
Council on Education to appoint a Commission, consisting largely 
of specialists in Education, to investigate the problem of required 
courses in education for prospective teachers in secondary schools and 
colleges with a view to establishing the facts objectively or as nearly 
objectively as conditions will permit, and (2) to cooperate with these 
other organizations for the purpose of obtaining from the General 
Education Board, or some similar agency, a special grant of funds 
such as would be needed for the proposed investigation.’ 

It is no part of the normal function of this Association to pass 
judgment upon the respective merits of the academic subjects pursued 
by its members. What is being done in this instance is altogether 
due to the activities of the friends of Education in an effort to impose 
these requirements upon college and university teachers. Even so, 


this report is not intended as a challenge of the value of work in 


® School and Society, XX1X (1929), 662 f. 
7 Slightly amended as adopted by the Association. 
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Education for certain purposes and when properly given (as is often 
the case) nor as a deterrent to anyone's taking as many professional 
courses as he desires. But to impose upon every teacher a large 
amount of such work (which also has a constant tendency to increase), 
regardless of its content value or the manner in which it may be taught 
is an entirely different matter. The requirements on the secondary 
level were never imposed by the consent of the governed (7. e., the 
teachers themselves) nor by the wish of college or university faculties 
(apart from the professors of Education). They are chiefly due to 
political control. On the university level this control has less in- 
fluence, and the requirements cannot be extended there except by 
persuading the academic faculties themselves of its wisdom. This 
Committee and, it believes, the great majority of college and uni- 
versity teachers are willing to follow wherever the evidence may lead, 
but they demand the evidence; and it must be of a character so 
objective that he who runs may read. Nothing short of that will 
suffice. At present university faculties are convinced that the 
defects of college and university teaching are often exaggerated and 
that such as exist are due to causes* which would not be greatly 
affected by the taking of courses in Education. 
R. C. FLICKINGER 

8 Such as the fact that for obvious reasons the profession of teaching is no longer attractive 

enough to enlist a suflicient number of the best men and that the average quality of student- 


ship has deteriorated—a situation for which many hold the educational authorities themselves 
at least partly responsible. 
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PENSIONS AND INSURANCE 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT 


Disability Allowances: 

The disability allowances available for teachers who were, on 
November 17, 1915, connected with associated institutions, and who 
hereafter become disabled, were reduced concurrently with the re- 
duction of retirement allowances by the action of the Trustees of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, effective 
May 1, 1929. The rule reads: 


“No allowance to a teacher on the basis of disability shall 
exceed that which would accrue to him at sixty-five on the 
basis of age.’’ (Rule (k), 1929 Rules of the Foundation.) 


As the maximum retirement allowances, available at age 70, are 
recuced by one-fifteenth for each year by which that age is antici- 
pated, the maximum disability allowance is two-thirds of the maxi- 
mum retirement allowance. Thus, for example, for those teachers 
who become 65 in 1932 and thereafter, the maximum disability 
allowance will be two-thirds of $1000, or, in round numbers, $670.00. 

In the Committee Report as published in the March Bulletin 
(p. 221) it was erroneously stated that the disability allowances 
of the Foundation are available only to holders of annuity contracts 
with the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association. The 
statement was intended merely to point out that the latter type of 
disability allowance was unaffected by the action of the Trustees. 

Part-time Teaching: The Committee has, since making its report, 
been furnished a copy of the modified rule as to part-time teaching, 
adopted by the Trustees on November 20, 1929: 


“‘No allowance shall be paid to a teacher who continues to give 
the whole or a major part of his time to administration or teach- 
ing as a member of the instructing staff of his institution, but it 
shall be permitted to teachers on the retired list to do part- 
time work for part-time remuneration.”’ 


This rule is deemed to have superseded the rule (erroneously) quoted 
in the March Bulletin (p. 222) and hence a retired teacher may 
“assume stated academic duties’ without having to forego his 
retirement allowance, provided he does not give a major part of 
his time to such work. 

Epwin W. Patrerson, Chairman 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


A Strupy OF THE CONTRACTUAL RELATIONSHIPS IN THE INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


The importance of such relationships is so outstanding that the 
very success of college administration is involved in the attitude of 
the administration and the faculty towards such agreements. It is 
hardly conceivable that any college administration can be successful 
unless there be unity of action between faculty and officials in carry- 
ing out their mutual and their separate obligations in promoting 
the general welfare of the institution. This, of course, goes farther 
than mere formal contracts; yet the general morale of the faculty, 
however altruistic its members, is greatly affected by the sense of 
security and confidence engendered by a thorough understanding 
of contractual obligations. While the spirit of service should 
guide and direct every college employee, still, uncertain material 
conditions militate against that pioneering spirit which is necessary 
for successful and valuable progress in the field of education. 

I shall discuss the questions and the replies in order. 

1 and 2. Do you have any formal written contracts with the 
members of your teaching staff? If you do, what are some of the 
advantages and some of the disadvantages of such contracts? 

Practically two-thirds (24) of those replying (38 in number) 
stated that they have no such contracts. This situation at once 
brings us to the question as to how definite understandings are 
arrived at. 

Those who have contracts are unanimously of the opinion that 
contracts prevent misunderstandings and add to mutual confidence 
and a sense of security. Those without specific contracts usually 
fix their agreements by correspondence and interviews. In no 
instance did any one of the latter express any feeling of concern 
or doubt as to the success of his particular policy. 

A typical contract covers the following points: Salary, when 
and under what conditions the contract becomes effective, some 
suggestions as to the performance of the usual duties of such a posi- 
tion, and a statement as to the termination of the agreement. Some 
few forms have complete statements of the general regulations of the 
college in regard to tenure and general administrative policies. 

3. If you have no contracts what particular consideration is 
given by correspondence and by verbal agreement to: 
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(a) Length of tenure: 

The prevailing custom is to appoint instructors for one year, 
assistant professors for one year, and later, for an indefinite period; 
also to appoint associate professors and professors for a probationary 
period, and, if the appointees give satisfaction, the appointment 
becomes indefinite. In seven instances all.appointments are made 
for one year at a time. 

(b) Certainty of tenure: 

Tenure is usually certain except in cases of inefficiency, insub- 
ordination, or misconduct; although in one or two cases it appears 
that certainty of tenure depends solely upon the wishes of the govern- 
ing board. 

(c) Promotions from each faculty rank to the next high rank: 

In twelve cases promotion depends upon merit, while in nine cases 
there is no definite rule or assurance. There seems to be a certain 
tendency toward reluctance to giving any assurance as to promotion. 
While such a policy permits freedom of action, at the same time it 
tends to create a feeling of uncertainty that may not be conducive 
to good work. However, it is more by the practice than by the spe- 
cific ‘letter of the law’’ that the success of any policy is determined. 

The following are some comments concerning promotions— 
considered after three years; when vacancy arises; proposed by 
chairman of department, approved by the dean and submitted to 
all deans for recommendation to board; deans and president consider 
all cases annually and if a teacher is not promoted he is advised as 
to the reason. 

(d) Increases in salary from each rank to the next higher rank: 

Increases are automatic with promotion in five cases; there is no 
rule in seven instances, while merit and available funds control 
in four colleges. However, it is certainly correct to say that effi- 
ciency in research and in teaching is the outstanding factor in de- 
termining salary increases. In both promotions and salary increases 
the executive ability of the administrative head is severely tested, 
if, as he should, he endeavors to promote efficiency and at the same 
time avoid the pitfalls of the exactions of seniority; by this it is 
not forgotten that seniority usually carries with it the benefits of 
experience and general acquaintance with local conditions and customs. 

(c) Are leaves of absence allowed? 

In practically every college leaves are granted; in 23 cases with 

part or full pay and in nine instances without any pay. In several 
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cases leaves are granted only to those faculty members of the rank 
of associate professor or higher, and many times length of service 
is an important consideration. The lengths of leaves vary from one 
or more months in ten cases to a year or more in 23 instances. Sab- 
batical leaves are granted in eighteen colleges, with at least part 
pay in every case but one or two; while such leaves are not granted 
in 13 colleges. There seems to be a widespread objection to the 
accumulation of leaves from year to year. Twenty-four colleges 
do not permit it, while only five favor it. 

({) Do you allow faculty members to engage in outside employ- 
ment? 

There is practical unanimity in favor of allowing faculty members 
to engage in outside employment, 28 being favorable and only five 
opposed. However, there is almost a general restriction to the effect 
that no outside employment shall interfere with college duties. 
Because of this restriction the favor with which this is viewed is not 
so significant. 

(g) Do you have any understanding as to the conditions under 
which an appointment may be terminated? 

Twenty-one answer, yes; and nine answer, no. Some comments 
are—at discretion of board; at end of one year; dismissal only for 
cause; according to contract, and on 30 days’ written notice. 

(h) What agreement is made as to retirement (conditions of, as to 
age and pensions) ? 

Thirteen colleges provide retirement and 14 make no provision. 
The retiring age varies from 65 to 70. 

Some types of retiring allowances are as follows: (1) after 20 
years’ service, two-thirds of average salary for last five years is paid 
under a pension system; (2) after 40 years, two-thirds pay is allowed; 
(3) group insurance equal to one year’s salary; (4) Carnegie Founda- 
tion in two instances; (5) 20 per cent of salary plus 1 per cent per 
year of service; (6) in the University of Hawaii faculty members 
are under the Employers’ Retirement System of the Territory. 
Under this system they may retire at 60, but after January 1, 1930, 
they must retire at 70. The retirement allowance is one-seventieth 
of the average for the last ten years multiplied by the number of years 
of service. 

4. By whom are recommendations for appointment initiated, 
through whose hands do they pass, and by whom are they finally 
confirmed for each of the following faculty ranks—associate, in- 
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structor, assistant professor, associate professor, professor, head of 
department, dean? 

The general policy for appointment to ranks below that of de- 
partment head is as follows: The head of the department initiates 
the recommendation; it passes to the dean, to the president, and then 
to the governing board for final action. For appointments as de- 
partment heads, the recommendation is initiated by the dean or 
president, and passes on to the governing board. In the case of the 
appointment of a dean, the president recommends to the board for 
final action. In a few cases there are faculty committees who are 
consulted in regard to appointments. 

4(a). What are your minimum requirements as to college degrees 
for your various faculty ranks? 

How do you rank training, teaching ability, research ability, 
administrative service, and practical experience other than teaching? 

For instructors 12 require the B.S. degree and eight the M.S. 
degree; for assistant professors, four require the B.S. degree, 13 
the M.S., and three the Ph.D.; for associate professors, 15 require 
the M.S. and six require the Ph.D.; for professors, five require the 
M.S. and 17 require the Ph.D.; for department heads, two require 
the M.S. and 19 require the Ph.D., while for deans 21 require the 
Ph.D. In many cases in which the Ph.D. is required, the equivalent 
professional degree is accepted. 

The qualities mentioned above according to average ranking are 
arranged in the following order: (1) Teaching ability; (2) training; 
(3) research ability; (4) administrative service; (5) practical 
experience other than teaching. 

4(b). How do you get in touch with qualified men to fill your 
faculty vacancies? 

The most common practice is to correspond with representatives 
of other institutions and with leading workers in the field in which 
the appointment is to be made. In 20 cases the above is the general 
policy. Many vacancies are filled through recommendations from 
acquaintances, some through employment bureaus, and several 
colleges use agencies to a very limited extent. 

5. Under what conditions may an appointment be terminated: 

(1) By the college? In nearly every case in which there is a 
fixed term the appointment may be terminated at the end of the term, 
although in one or two instances notice must be given of intention 
to terminate the contract or it will be automatically renewed. 
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Twenty-two colleges have the right to dismiss ‘“‘for cause,”’ this 
covering inefficiency, insubordination, disloyalty, and improper 
conduct. In about eight cases a 30 or 60 days’ notice is all that is 
necessary to terminate the contract. 

(2) By the teacher? ‘The freedom of the teacher in this regard 
seems to be greater than that of the college. Eleven colleges require 
a reasonable notice, six terminate contracts at the end of the term, 
while 12 accept resignations almost any time. The comments 
indicate that the general theory is that a teacher retained against 
his will is a liability rather than an asset. 

5. (1) (@). When an appointment is to be terminated by the 
college, where do the formal reasons for such action originate, and 
through what channel do they pass to a final decision? 

In 19 colleges such action originates with the head of the depart- 
ment, is transmitted to the dean, then to the president, and lastly . 
to the board for final action. In a few cases the order is, professor, 
head of department, dean, president, and board; but the prevailing 
policy is that first mentioned. 

5. (2) (6). What responsibility does the teacher assume of giving 
the college sufficient notice of his desire to terminate his contract? 

In 14 cases the teacher assumes no responsibility; in six, three 
months’ notice is required; in one, six months’ notice; in three, a 
‘reasonable’ notice is sufficient and in four he is limited by the term 
of his contract. 

The general attitude is, as was mentioned in 5 (2), that a dissatis- 
fied teacher should be released. 

In one reply the writer said that fair dealing and mutual confidence 
go farther than mere contracts. This statement is in line with what 
was said in the beginning of this paper; that is, where a spirit of 
distrust and uneasiness exists, unsatisfactory relations will prevail 
regardless of contracts and agreements. And yet, it is not quite 
sound to say that written contracts do not exercise a helpful in- 
fluence in causing both parties to understand their mutual obliga- 
tions. It is often said that ‘‘a man’s word is as good as his bond’’— 
then what can be his objection to giving the bond? 

6. Have you any provision for reducing the teaching load of the 
older members of your faculty? If so, is this done with or without 
reduction in salary? 

Ten colleges have such a provision, and 23 have not; three reduce 
salaries and six do not. Eighteen think such a provision advisable, 
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five think it inadvisable and three would judge every case on its 
merits. 

This question seems to bring out the most popular and yet the least 
used of all the policies mentioned in the questionnaire. I think 
this question should be given further consideration for I believe 
that it suggests a very helpful method for. promoting and retaining 
teaching efficiency. The favor with which it has been received makes 
it worthy of serious thought. 

7. Which, in your opinion, is the better policy: 

(a) Provide for a retirement fund or (6) pay salaries so that a 
normal person may be able to save a competence for old age? 

The replies to this question were 25 for a retirement fund, three for 
sufficient salaries and three for both plans. The comments indicated 
that there is a general misgiving as to the average professor’s ability 
to save. The reasons for this attitude are rather difficult to under- 
stand, and a full discussion might lead into the realms of psychology 
and high finance. However, I am fairly safe in risking the statement 
that all studies of college salaries indicate that the margin for saving 
is so small as to prevent the drawing of any satisfactory conclusions 
as to the saving ability of college professors. 

I should like to suggest the following plan for your consideration: 
Have a retirement fund, but let it be maintained solely by voluntary 
contributions of, say, 5 per cent of the total salary; in addition, 
the college contributing an additional 5 per cent to the fund, if the 
professor contributes to the fund; but to the professor, if he does not 
contribute to the fund. That is to say from a salary of $5000, the 
professor would contribute $250 and the college an additional $250, 
or, if the professor did not care to contribute to the fund, the college 
would give him the $250. The net salaries thus would be $4750 
and $5250. This difference of $500 per annum carefully invested 
for 20 or 30 years would provide a fair source of income for old age. 

In general the study would seem to indicate that there is much to 
be done in regard to the entire question of contractual relationships. 
I am rather of the opinion that general business policies cannot be 
applied until the adjustment of salaries places the professor more 
nearly on an equality with the man of corresponding attainments 
in business. However, there are many people who believe this is 
neither desirable nor advisable. They contend that the spirit of 
service and, to a certain degree, of sacrifice, must direct the successful 
teachers’ efforts; that a frank monetary standard cannot measure 
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the obligation of the natural teacher to his student. There may be 
much in this idea worth thinking about, at least. 


Juuran A. Burruss, Proceedings of the Forty-third Annual 
Convention of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Nov., 1929 


THE JuNtIoR HicH ScHOOL AND THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


...In my judgment, the outstanding accomplishments of the 
junior high school are two: First, it has made the senior high 
school conscious of its responsibility to a more democratic lower 
school. ... 

Second, the junior high school has given the senior school the 
opportunity to witness a student-centered institution. This is 
practically its mission. The elementary school, in the main, is a 
teacher-centered organization, while the senior high school has been 
a subject-matter-centered unit. But in order that the junior high 
school may make the senior high school conscious of its responsi- 
bilities it was absolutely essential that it exhibit a program of peda- 
gogically sound education. Personally, I have no interest in whether 
or not the junior high school remains on the educational map. If 
it will do the work referred to, it may easily be an emergency or a 
provisional institution which can disappear without any serious 
harm to anybody—but it must not be allowed to disappear or be 
absorbed until it has accomplished its function. 

The junior college has had an identical mission at a different 
level. It has made the senior college conscious of its responsibilities 
to a broadened high school. When 47 per cent of the graduates of 
the junior college, as was true in 1927, do not proceed with their 
education, it means that this new institution has met the needs of 
those young men and women whose needs were not provided for by 
the senior college. Again the junior college has pointed out with 
no uncertain emphasis that the alarming freshman mortality is 
unnecessary. A part of the reason for this is that the junior college 
emphasis is upon good teaching instead of upon research and subject- 
matter. 

In this connection a most illuminating statement is made by Proc- 
tor in his book relating the experiences of California with junior 
colleges. In that state only the diploma or certificate graduate of 
the senior high school may enter either of the state universities as a 
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freshman. ‘This leaves behind an apparently diluted if not unin- 
terested student body in the forty-three junior colleges in that state. 
When, however, these students are graduated from the junior college 
and meet their previous classmates of supposed superior intellectu- 
ality in their junior year at the state universities and join them as 
students, the significant fact is that these junior college graduates 
have a way of excelling in class work and of carrying off the graduation 
honors in an entirely disproportionate share. The inferences from 
this fact are very clear; they are such that the senior college may 
well pause and ask what is the matter with its organization and work 
in its first two years. 

The junior college again has caused the senior college to witness a 
student-centered institution. The bane of the senior college is its 
intense departmentalization. Two evils flow down from this situa- 
tion: first, it promotes jealousy and lobbying for power within 
the faculty by the various department heads, frequently producing a 
situation disruptive and evil in its consequences; and, second, it all 
too often fails to give the student any idea of the relations that exist 
between the various elements and items that go to make up education 
and college experience. The senior college has been departmentally 
centered much to the sacrifice of sound education. The business 
of the junior college is to exhibit in the higher educational level a 
student-centered institution, in which the major question is always 
the question of student welfare. 

These two junior institutions reflect the same determination on 
the part of the American public; namely, to be served at all levels 
by a system of education so organized that all pupils have an oppor- 
tunity to proceed and obtain the educational fare that their needs 
dictate. To break down the rigidity of the old senior high school 
and the still more rigid senior college these two junior institutions 
have been created... 

E. Everett Cortricut, School and Society 


CAMOUFLAGE AND CHARACTER 


... The furor that has been raised by the Carnegie Report has been 
centered about the subsidizing of athletes because of their ability. 
The charge is made, and substantiated by some facts, that interested 
alumni have paid expenses of athletes who are attending their 
favorite colleges and universities. The practice has also been 
creeping into the high-school field where it is usually handled by 
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offering attractive jobs to the fathers of the athletes concerned. 
Have we prevented this practice in the past? No. Can we control 
this situation in the future? No. The present opposition will only 
serve to stimulate more cleverness and deceit in concealing a prac- 
tice that may, in itself, be laudable. 

Philanthropically inclined individuals have been sending boys 
and girls who strike their fancy through school from the time of the 
first high schools and colleges. If the rich Mr. X, an alumnus of 
Educatyou University, discovering that the neighbor boy, A, on the 
west has exceptional scientific interest, finances the boy while at- 
tending his alma mater in order that the ‘‘old school’’ and the world 
may profit by his leadership in scientific progress, we applaud him. 
If X, finding that a neighbor girl, B, on the south has exceptional 
musical ability, pays her expenses through the music school of his 


old university, thus contributing to the university’s reputation. 


and the world’s pleasure, we say “fine.” If X, having been informed 
of a neighbor girl, C, on the east who shows promise as an artist, 
contributes a fund for her expenses through art school at dear old 
Educatyou, we say “‘splendid.’’ But, if X, noticing that the neighbor 
boy, D, on the north is a fine specimen of physical and mental 
development and a promising competitive athlete, pays his expenses 
through the school of physical education at Educatyou in order 
that he may bring additional honors to the old school and become 
a leader in the health and recreation program of physical education 
in some community, are we to say “criminal?” 

Then, supposing Mr. X does not consider it necessary to state his 
reasons for his interest and generosity in various boys and girls 
whom he finances through his old university, who considers himself 
qualified to question him about his motives and object to his philan- 
thropies? If one of his protégés helps to win a victory in an inter- 
collegiate debating, oratory, essay, Latin, art, or music contest for 
Educatyou, we praise the student and the man whose generosity 
made the achievement possible. If another protégé, after years of 
careful practice and training up to a peak of good health and physical 
ability, contributes toward a glorious athletic victory for Educatyou, 
are we to condemn them? 

Why attempt to enforce a prohibition against subsidizing one kind 
of socially desirable interest and ability and not against another? 
Why discriminate? Do we wish to? 

The Carnegie Report presented as its crowning bit of evidence 
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of guilt the fact that several colleges and universities granted scholar- 
ships or some paying work to athletes. Are they not simply following 
traditional precedents already established in other departments 
of the same and similar institutions? 

We commend colleges and universities for establishing scholar- 
ship foundations in order that promising high-school students of 
English, foreign languages, mathematics, etc., be given oppor- 
tunities for higher training which they could not otherwise afford. 
What university does not give research and teaching fellowships to 
promising college graduates in order to attract those for graduate 
study who may bring credit to the university? Are there not 
selfish as well as unselfish motives behind many of these plans? 
Otherwise why specify the particular college or university that the 
donee must attend? 

Why should our higher educational institutions not give scholar- 
ships to promising athletes? Many such institutions are now 
training teachers and directors of physical education and health. 
Is there any logical reason why they should not offer financial en- 
couragement to especially promising high-school boys and girls 
in this field of education as well as in others? 

The fault has not been in the act but in the method used. In 
some institutions scholarships and paying jobs have been distributed 
openly to deserving and promising athletes. In many cases, how- 
ever, the subsidizing of athletes has been carried on surrepititously 
and camouflaged by one method or another. Probably the chief 
fault has been that officials of some institutions have agreed 
openly to conference regulations against such a subsidy system 
and have then violated the agreement knowingly and with attempted 
secrecy. ... 

Can we expect the students to refrain from cheating in the class- 
room when they know that their university is consciously cheating 
in the conference? Can we expect the young employee to work 
conscientiously in order to give an equivalent for value received 
from an employer who pays a young man (ostensibly for work done) 
who does little or nothing but play on the company (advertising) 
“amateur” athletic team, or represents the city as a bona fide ama- 
teur in national tennis and golf tournaments? 

Do we sincerely believe that young people are ignorant of approxi- 
mately the true state of affairs? If so, we are due for disillusion- 
ment.... 
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There is some evidence to show that we have been influenced in our 
development of amateur athletics by the traditions of athletic 
competition among the aristocratic class of England. Do these 
standards fit our democratic ideals in America? 

If we sincerely believe in the theory that only the financial aristo- 
crat should participate in amateur athletics, why do we charge 
admission for the privilege of witnessing the contests? Why should 
they not pay all expenses of the contests?. .. 

The following suggestions are made in the interest of an honest 
program: 

1. Permit high school and college and university students to use 
their athletic abilities in the honest earning of money during periods 
when schools are not in session and still retain their eligibility. 
This would place these students on the same plane as that already 
enjoyed by other students who have acquired other types of ability 
through other phases of our education program. 

2. Approve the activities of philanthropically inclined individuals 
who see fit to finance the school training of students with athletic 
ability as we have always done for those subsidizing other students 
with other abilities. 

3. Permit schools or individuals to establish scholarship funds 
for students in physical education of athletic ability as well as for 
other students. 

4. Eliminate the subtle character-undermining influence of deceit 
and subterfuge now evident in the athletic situation by elevating 
physical education to the plane enjoyed by other approved forms of 
education. Let the interscholastic athletic contests serve their real 
purposes as incentives to the whole student body to participate 
enthusiastically in a program of health and physical activities for 
the masses. 

Let us face the facts! Let us do away with smug hypocrisy and 
camouflage! 

Character development of the right sort is generally accepted as 
the most important goal in school and in life outside. Health 
should be accorded a rank of next importance. We may contribute 
to a program to realize both these aims by eliminating the hypocrisy 
and camouflage from the splendid interscholastic athletic program 
in the United States. The great contest of camouflage versus 
character is now on. May character win! 

W. W. Party, School and Society 


~ 


REVIEWS 


The Case Method of Studying Law, by Jacob Henry Land- 
man, G. A. Jennings Co., 1930, pp. 108.—Dr. Landman’s 
critique has distinct merits, and equally distinct shortcomings. 
But before attempting either favorable or adverse comment the re- 
viewer must answer a preliminary question. What justification is 
there for inflicting upon this Bulletin’s readers, of whom only a 
minority are law teachers, amy review of a book relating to legal 
pedagogy? At least two justifications are apparent. First, ‘‘case 
systems” of various types are spreading to institutions and depart- 
ments for social and economic training. Comment upon the legal 
case study plan may thus be indirectly significant to teachers in 
divers fields. Second, recent trends in preparation of students 
for entry upon law practice have been toward demanding a much 
fuller knowledge and more frequent application of sociological, 
economic, and psychological principles than during even the very 
recent past. Hence law schools are beginning to proclaim a kinship 
with other centres of social study which gives their requirements 
and methods rather general educational interest. The implications 
of Dr. Landman’s brief volume are much more sweeping than its 
bare title suggests. 

To put his point colloquially and a little paradoxically, Dr. Land- 
man urges that the original legal ‘case method” did not really get 
down to cases. It focussed attention exclusively upon reported 
decisions, of which the great bulk record action by courts of appeal. 
In this form, with opinion and facts commingled, the “‘case’’ entices 
students away from untrammeled thinking of their own. More 
serious still, it does not give them nearly all the facts essential to 
scientific discussion. For complete information one must reach 
back into the origins and course of the controversy, forward into the 
realized and potential consequences of its determination—which 
reaching process involves excursions far beyond the covers of law 
books. Unless led or driven through such excursions, your student 
is likely to emerge from law school wearing a tight logical harness 
which clamps blinders over his eyes. He will not really comprehend 
the law as it is, and certainly will be neither trained nor willing to 
appreciate the law as it should become. 

All this is calculated to elicit sympathetic approval. Any teacher 
of law or anything else by a “‘case system’ ought to expose accurate 
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and adequate fundamental material. Dr. Landman’s specific 
proposal for law teaching involves (1) furnishing in some form ‘‘an 
exposition of the fundamental concepts, a historical survey, and some 
social and scientific considerations of the subject,’’ then (2) building 
upon that foundation by use of a problem system rather than a case 
system. The author carefully explains how his problems differ 
from regularly reported cases, and prints two or three sample prob- 
lems. These call for study of extra-legal writings on social theory, 
business theory, criminology, forensic psychiatry, etc. 

Without commenting upon the practicality of applying such a 
problem method to the huge mass of material now necessarily 
worked over in a law course, the reviewer again expresses sympathy 
for the author’s views. But it seems to him that Dr. Landman’s 
critical passages hack away at a kind of casebook and a kind of case 
system which do not universally or perhaps even generally continue 
to exist; and, correspondingly, that the constructive passages give 
too little indication of the extent to which their suggestions are 
already in practice. After all, to use the great sentence which Mr. 
Justice Holmes has made part of the common coin of lawyers’ 
traffic: “A word is not a crystal, transparent and unchanged, it 
is the skin of a living thought and may vary greatly in color and 
content according to the circumstances and the time in which it is 
used.”’ ‘Case method” does not mean to-day what it did half a 
century back. 

Among the law schools Dr. Landman discerns one swan and a 
great number of geese. He justly praises Columbia for its courageous 
and painstaking liberalization of law teaching. But he says that on 
the whole ‘‘other prominent law schools, as those of Harvard, Yale, 
Johns Hopkins, Northwestern, and New York Universities, still 
content themselves with teaching the Law as an abstract and logical 
science....”’ Johns Hopkins would be rather startled to learn that 
it has a law school. If Dr. Landman refers to the Institute for the 
Study of Law at that University, he could not have chosen a more 
thorough misfit for his characterization of method. Seemingly 
it would be news to Dr. Landman that in no fewer than three courses 
at the Harvard Law School alone “‘casebooks”’ are used which contain 
more problems than cases. The elaborate Ames Competition at the 
same school is a striking development of the problem method. 
Men" who have studied under Pound, Frankfurter, and Powell of 
Harvard, or Hutchins, Clark, and Sturges of Yale, would laugh 
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away any suggestions that they were taught law ‘‘as an abstract 
and logical science’ except so far as that kind of treatment was 
requisite. Articulation of the Yale Law School with the School 
or Institute of Human Relations speaks for itself in this connection, 
but our author seems not to have listened. Dr. Landman ought 
really to have surveyed his field before publishing the passage quoted 
above. Mere reading of the better schools’ law reviews would have 
shaken his conviction that only he, Columbia, and a few other bold 
spirits were marching the road to sounder legal training. 

But the bigger this expeditionary force becomes, the more wide- 
spread and compelling will be insistence upon what one may call 
general social training of law students. The bibliographies which 
Dr. Landman’s problems include justify an inference that he ex- 
pects a good deal of this training to occur within the walls of law 
schools themselves. He seems unwilling to rely too greatly upon 
the college work which so generally nowadays precedes legal study. 
Such scepticism may be justified. There has been over much 
opinionated, careless, freakish, and inaccurate handling of so-called 
social sciences in colleges and elsewhere. Perhaps no more striking 
illustration could be given than that critically disclosed in 500 Crimi- 
nal Careers (by Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1930). This sedulously careful book shows with stunning force 
how far from true have been the standard assertions and assumptions 
as to the effectiveness of our reformatory system. Speaking more 
broadly, some recent displays in psychology and psychiatry strike a 
dispasionate observer as passing fads rather than enduring expan- 
sions of human wisdom. Hypotheses have been taken for facts. 
Faced with such object lessons, a law school resolved to employ 
fundamental social facts may feel that it has to do its own searching, 
compiling, and teaching. 

But law teachers must pray to be delivered from any such deter- 
mination. If pedagogues specially trained in economics, for instance, 
present the subject ineffectually, how much worse will be the average 
performance of those specially trained only in law? If law under 
the narrowest technical definition already fills three-year curricula 
too tightly, what will the congestion become with the whole breadth 
and depth of human relations to be explored? Too much cosmos 
in one’s ego produces an unedifying condition. 

It may seem a happier solution for the colleges to plan and teach, 
with rigorous anticipation of professional schools’ demands, pre-law 
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courses including mathematics, languages, history, logic, philosophy, 
and both natural and social science. Good pre-medical courses are 
not unknown. They are rather open to the objection of too-early 
specialization; that would scarcely apply to liberal pre-legal pro- 
grams. One word of caution, however: leave technical law to the 
law schools. They know how to handle that; departments of arts 
and sciences do not. 

Still another possible solution depends upon a college graduate’s 
power of self-help. He should be able, during and after a law course, 
to read for himself intelligently as well as widely, and thus become 
increasingly appreciative of his profession’s real relation to human 
welfare. 

Probably all three of these educational possibilities should be 
further utilized to give us better lawyers. In their suggestion lies 
the greatest importance of Dr. Landman’s book to the teaching 
fraternity at large. 

JoHN M. MAGuIRE 


CURRENT PROBLEMS OF MEDICAL EpucaATION! 


New standards for the services to vocational education of national 
professional organizations are being established by the Commission 
on Medical Education. Elaborate studies of the numbers and distri- 
bution of doctors as well as of the relative frequencies with which 
different types of medical services are needed have supplied a basis 
for appraisals of present tendencies and future needs of medical 
education. Three reports and a fourth supplementary pamphlet 
giving descriptions of modifications of curricula and experiments 
in methods of instruction, supply details of this exhaustive study of 
the social and economic status of the profession and of the prepara- 
tion best adapted to the probable services required of its practi- 
tioners. The scope of this review permits only the discussion of more 
important conclusions directly related to policies of professional 
training. 

Excessive and premature specialization is held responsible for many 
of the present maladjustments of the profession, as well as for much 
of the high cost of medical care. Dr. Rappleye points out that about 
85 per cent of the medical needs are for the treatment of six general 
groups of disorders which can be given the usual care by any properly 

1 Review of a paper by Dr. W. C. Rappleye, Director of Study, Commission on Medical 


Education, Presented at the Annual Congress on Medical Education, Medical Licensure and 
Hospitals, of the American Medical Association, Chicago, February 17-19, 1930. 
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trained physician. He finds, however, that forty per cent of recent 
graduates wish to limit their practice to specialties. This tendency 
has arisen from the difficulty of mastering rapidly accumulating 
medical knowledge and from the desire of physicians to provide 
up-to-date care, as well as from economic and professional advantages 
often won by specialization. The patients and their families have 
believed that elaborate X-ray and laboratory examinations, expen- 
sive hospital accommodations, consultants, and special nurses were 
necessary for recovery. Often there have been self-diagnoses and 
shopping around among specialists, resulting in multiplied expense 
without increased benefits. Dr. Rappleye points out that this 
partitioning of practice into organs, systems, and techniques with 
consequent dispersion of responsibility for the patient as a whole, 
not infrequently turns out to be unnecessary, costly, and misleading. 

Although the specialist is essential in the modern practice of 
medicine, the time is coming when only those who have had adequate 
clinical experience and graduate instruction will be permitted to 
offer specialized services to the public. It may be necessary, as is 
done in Denmark, to establish separate licensure for specialists, 
admitting only those with prescribed preparation and five or six 
years of experience in clinical practice. 

The general practitioner must be equipped to render the broader 
constructive and preventive services made possible by the rapid 
developments of medical knowledge, as well as to care efficiently 
for common complaints and to advise in the selection of specialists. 
The following quotations suggest the scope of the services for which 
preparation must be given: 


“The unit of medical service is the individual patient, not his 
separate organs or the single episode of illness. The object of 
medical care is to see that every patient receives a complete 
service by his physician and advice when special examinations 
or treatment are indicated. To accomplish this, every physician 
must be familiar with sound, up-to-date methods of diagnosis 
and prevention and the indications, value, and limitations of 
special examinations and treatment. It seems clear that keeping 
physicians abreast of, and competent to use, new knowledge and 
methods is the most important factor in a complete and competent 
medical service for the community.” 

“A large proportion of diseases and consequent disability and 
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economic loss are preventable. Sound health advice, periodic 
medical examinations, proper direction of the mental and physical 
development of children, adequate pre-natal care, the early 
recognition and treatment of minor complaints and the beginnings 
of disease by competent physicians need only be mentioned to 
suggest the great contributions which proper medical service 
can make to national economy and happiness. Normal mental 
and physical vigor are our greatest national asset, the prosperity 
and happiness of the population are largely dependent on sound 
health, and the medical profession has a large responsibility in 
helping to preserve and maintain it. Medical service should be 
provided for the entire population, not alone the small proportion 
under treatment at any one time.”’ 


Modifications in medical education needed in order to equip doctors 
to render these varied services are described in detail in the Supple- 
ment to Third Report, Commission on Medical Education, published 
in May, 1929. 

Rigidity and uniformity in the requirements of medical schools 
and licensing authorities, with accompanying over-crowding of the 


curriculum are being replaced by plans which place emphasis on 
giving the students habits of personal initiative leading to con- 
tinuous efforts to relate scientific knowledge to clinical practice. 
Dr. Rappleye summarizes his earlier report on developments now 
underway in progressive schools as follows: 


‘All true education is self-education. There is a distinct shift in 
many medical schools now toward placing greater responsibility 
upon the student for his own training in an effort to emphasize 
learning by the student in distinction to teaching by the faculty. 
It is in the direction of individualizing instruction and providing 
opportunities for learning, for self-development and for independent 
work. This new emphasis is illustrated by the breaking down of 
the rigid class system; the discontinuance of uniform time and 
course schedules; the introduction of small teaching sections; per- 
sonal contacts between students and instructors; provision for 
reasonable free time for reading, individual work and leisure; 
a reduction in the amount of lecturing and by providing oppor- 
tunities for students who desire and are competent to do inde- 
pendent work. The aim is to develop minds capable of finding 
and appraising evidence and drawing conclusions based on sound 
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reasoning which will provide a permanent intellectual equipment, 
resourcefulness, and sound habits as well as methods of study 
which will permit the student to continue his own self-education 
throughout his entire professional life, a continuing education 
which has already been emphasized as the most important factor 
in providing an adequate medical service for the community. 
“The content and scope of medical training are in the process of 
undergoing significant changes. Until recently an effort has been 
made to familiarize the student as far as time, energy, and capacity 
permitted with all the facts and methods in every field of medicine. 
Reacting to the obvious fact that no individual can master all 
phases of medical knowledge, the various courses are being made 
introductory in character with emphasis upon principles, leaving 
the training in technical methods and details to be obtained 
later on in the course or to be provided as post-graduate training. 
“The course is now coming to be looked upon again as a unity, 
efforts are being made to correlate the learning in the various 
subjects which have become isolated in the recent era of over- 
specialization and emphasis upon mechanical and laboratory 
procedures. Efforts are now being made to correlate structures 
and function by the demonstration of normal and abnormal 
features of structure and function in living human beings as part 
of the course in anatomy and physiology, by making the basic 
sciences a more vital part of clinical medicine, by the case method 
of study, by the simplification of clinical instruction through con- 
solidating it under three or four major divisions, postponing most 
of the specialized procedures for post-graduate training, by 
joint clinics and by the use of comprehensive examinations, as 
illustrations. Greater emphasis is being placed in some of the 
schools upon study of the patient as a whole, in which factors of 
emotional life, conditions of employment, habits of living, family 
life and other human factors not readily identified by laboratory 
or mechanical devices are considered in arriving at a diagnosis or in 
outlining treatment.” 


Such training will prepare students for the continued self-education 
required to keep abreast of developments in medical knowledge and 
to acquire proficiency in special fields. This post-graduate in- 
struction is provided for in the United States by special courses in 41 
medical schools and by various forms of university extension lectures. 
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In Germany, free, state-supported courses are provided. The 
paper suggests that: 


“In the future, every physician may be required, in the public 
interest, to take continuation courses to insure that his practice 
shall be kept abreast of current methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment.” 


Responsibility for dealing with “‘the whole field of medical eco- 
nomics” is thre-n squarely on the profession. Approximately 
three per cent of the national income—about three billion dollars— 
is used for medical services. It is claimed, however, that ten billions 
are spent on non-essentials such as passenger automobiles, tobacco, 
candy, cosmetics, and amusements, and that the public, when con- 
vinced of the value of proper medical care, should have little diffi- 
culty in financing it—even though it required some curtailment of 
non-essential expenditures. It is suggested that there should be 
centers for continuous study of the shifting economic and social 
conditions as they are related to medical services and community 
health. Realization of these responsibilities is introducing new 
thinking into the profession and challenging the highest order of 


leadership, in order to make available to every man, woman, and 
child current and future knowledge of the diagnosis, treatment, 
and prevention of disease. 


LucILE Eaves 


JurRIsTIc PSYCHOPOYEMETROLOGY 


Conclusions reached in his graphic presentation comparing results 
of the application of the Stoddard and Ferson law aptitude tests 
with scholastic records of students who were about to graduate 
from the law school of Northwestern University, are more readily 
grasped and utilized than the new word which Dean John H. Wig- 
more has coined as a name for “‘the science of measuring capacity 
for mental achievement.’’ Fifty students volunteered to take the 
test when they entered the law school in 1920. The scores made at 
the time were compared with school records at the end of the first 
year and for the entire law course. The published charts deal with 
the thirteen students who scored highest in the aptitude tests, but a 
tabular presentation of the scholastic records of 41 students who 
completed the law course makes possible a further analysis of records 


_ aed of article by John H. Wigmore in Illinois Law Review, December, 1929, pp. 
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of less promising students. The writer concludes that, for this par- 
ticular class, the law aptitude test had no substantial practical value. 
He claims, however, that the first year record in law studies may 
prove to be a more dependable test of capacity for the profession. 
Of course, this would mean that a year might be wasted before the 
student’s incapacity was revealed. 


LucILE EAVES 


LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE, EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
(Condensation of Official Statement.) 


The plan to establish a new college for women at Bennington, 
Vermont, is in definite response to the general need for a thorough- 
going experiment in higher education along modern lines. 

The plans for the College have been taking shape as a result of 
six years of interviews, conferences, public meetings, and surveys. 
Gradually these have brought to a focus the insistent need expressed 
by schools, educators, and parents, for a new institution such as 
Bennington proposes to be. 

The primary demand comes from the so-called progressive schools. 
Starting at the bottom of the educational ladder a generation or 
more ago these institutions have grown in numbers, support, and 
influence until today they represent one of the most formidable 
movements in our educational system. 

We are now approaching a period when the progressive schools and 
the scientific students of education must ally themselves even more 
closely in the common effort to evaluate the newer methods carefully 
and impartially to the end that their valid features may gradually 
be extended into general public school practice. In this situation, 
however, progressive schools find themselves severely handicapped. 
The newer school program can proceed in a thoroughgoing fashion 
only up to the point where the college reaches down with its formal 
admissions requirements; from that point on the progressive schools 
have had to modify their own chosen programs in the interest of 
their students’ immediate future. There is needed then at least one 
college, with ample funds and high grade teaching personnel, which 
by the nature of its entrance requirements will leave the schools 
free to teach what they think best; which will in its own program 
emphasize individuality, direct experience, serious interest, initiative, 
creative, and independent work, and self dependence as educational 
aims. 

To bring about changes of a significant nature involving the crea- 
tion of a new spirit and attitude among students and faculty, new 
institutions with staffs recruited for the purpose have often been 
necessary—from the kindergarten through the graduate school. 
At this time we need especially a thoroughgoing experiment in the 
college field. ... 
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Bennington says to girls in all types of schools: Have you serious 
interest and real promise in at least one of the four great fields of 
human achievement in which we offer instruction? If so, you may 
enter with us upon a period in which you may test that interest in 
the light of other interests while we assess your ability. If your 
competence is proved and your interest is sustained, you may go 
ahead under expert guidance with work in your field of choice as 
widely and as deeply and as far as possible. No traditional, formal 
requirements or rules of residence will stand in the way of your getting 
the best instruction. No mere satisfaction of rules of class attend- 
ance, reading of specified books, or accumulation of course credits 
will help you. Your degree will be given on the basis of a demon- 
stration that you have learned how to stand on your own feet and 
to work with skill and understanding in your chosen field. 

Bennington will assign to an expert Director of Admissions the 
sole task of selecting the entrants to its Freshman class upon the 
basis of the following: (a) quality of the school record; (b) score 
on a scholastic aptitude test such as that now given by the College 
Entrance Examination Board and where the school’s standard 
of grading or accuracy of recommendations is unknown, an achieve- 
ment test in one of the subjects in which the student has done her 
best work; (c) such general records, judgments, and personal his- 
tory revealing indications of purpose, range and quality of interests, 
traits of character and personality, as can be obtained from school 
officials, parents, and other persons familiar with the candidate's 
out-of-school record, and from the candidate herself. Whenever 
it is not prohibitive on account of distance a personal interview 
with the applicant will be held. 

Creditable completion of a secondary school course is the necessary 
minimum for entrance to Bennington, but it is not a guarantee of 
admission... . 

No one will be kept out merely because she has not succeeded in a 
single subject such as Mathematics, Latin, or French. Ability in 
the fine arts will not be obscured merely because it does not lend 
itself to school tests or grading. Indeed a special aptitude in one 
line will give a candidate preference over another whose record is 
more uniform but mediocre in quality. The single emphasis is upon 
quality rather than upon versatility and the quantitative accumula- 
tion of credits.... 

Existing colleges give all students rich and poor, promising and 
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unpromising—what is in effect a scholarship in the form of a tuition 
charge covering only one-third to one-half of the actual cost of in- 
struction. Under the Bennington plan students will be charged 
as tuition their full share of the current instruction costs, estimated 
to be $850-875, exclusive of room and board. As a necessary 
corollary, scholarships and loan funds must be provided to defray 
part or all of the tuition for those who need and deserve such pe- 
cuniary aid. It is estimated that this group will constitute approxi- 
mately one quarter of the student body.... 

For a large proportion of the scholarships there will be a selective 
award made on a regional basis. 

It is also hoped to have from the beginning a half dozen or more 
selective foreign scholarships with the larger annual stipend of 
$1600. 

The primary objective set clearly before every student immediately 
after entrance is to discover for herself the field of human achieve- 
ment in which she possesses a marked interest combined with distinct 
competence. In both the first year and the second year an intro- 
ductory course in each of the four major fields will be offered. Al- 
though the detailed content and method of these courses can be . 
defined only after the instructors have worked out their joint pro- 
gram, one of the primary objects of the Bennington introductory 
courses is to reveal the technique characteristic of each field. In 
the sciences this means the laboratory method, in fine arts, creation, 
or expression as well as appreciation; in literature, the compre- 
hensive understanding of great masterpieces rather than detailed 
or superficial literary history; in the social studies the careful, 
intensive, realistic, impartial analysis of contemporary problems. . .. 

The test for passage from the Junior Division (first two years) 
of the College to the Senior Division (last two years) will depend 
solely upon giving clear evidence of distinct ability in one of the four 
major fields, not at all upon the accumulation of a certain number 
of credits or grades. Unless a student does distinctly creditable work 
in at least one course during both her first and second years, it is 
likely that she will be asked to leave college. ... 

In addition to a two-months’ summer vacation there will be a 
winter recess extending from Christmas through Washington's 
Birthday. For both faculty and students this provision gives an 
opportunity for travel, for non-resident field work in groups, and for 
participation in metropolitan life at its most active period. 
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During the last two years those students who, in order to explore 
their special fields, need facilities the College cannot itself offer will 
be encouraged to go to centers which afford the necessary oppor- 
tunities for continuing their major work under the general super- 
vision of the College. This plan will apply to those who need lab- 
oratory research facilities offered by certain universities, those who 
wish to study national and international affairs in such centers 
as Washington, London, and Geneva, those who desire to study foreign 
languages and literatures abroad, or to gain access to the leading 
centers of art and music.... 

The Bennington degree will be awarded as the result of examina- 
tions, theses, or other objective tests designed to reveal the accom- 
plishment of the student in her field of major study. The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts will be given; no graduate work is contemplated... . 

The College, reversing the usual order of determining faculty 
salaries, will first fix a salary scale based upon existing data regarding 
an adequate academic standard of living; tuition charges will then 
be placed at an amount sufficient to cover the salary total. If the 
salaries prove inadequate, the tutition will be raised. From the 
outset experiment will be made with the adjustments of the salary 
to actual family needs (the family allowance system). 

Institutions have too often begun well abreast of current educa- 
tional thought and practice only to become in time stupidly compla- 
cent and set in their ways. Bennington is seeking all available 
means to avoid stagnation, to test its original hypotheses, and 
to revise its program in the light of its own and others’ actual ex- 
perience. Machinery designed to facilitate such flexibility has been 
adopted as follows: 

(1) All of the Trustees are elected for a seven-year term, two 
retiring each year. The tradition of replacement at the end of a 
single full term has already been established. 

(2) The President's resignation is in the hands of the Trustees 
to take effect seven years after the date of his original appointment. 
An advisory committee of outside experts will survey the College 
and report to the Trustees shortly before they act on the President’s 
reappointment. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNITIES 


Brown proposes to complete as soon as possible the adequate 
housing upon the campus of all departments that are at present 
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inadequately provided for. These establishments, which are desig- 
nated laboratories in the case of the scientific departments, should 
include a departmental library as the central feature, offices and 
studies for the staff, seminar and conference rooms, classrooms 
large enough for advanced classes; and such apparatus, ornaments 
and illustrative materials as tend to create an atmosphere appro- 
priate to the subjects and inviting to students. Here they find 
not only the books, materials, and an atmosphere conducive to study, 
but also the intimate contacts and association with professors 
and graduate students which it is a fundamental policy of Brown 
to promote. These departmental communities have proved beyond 
question to be of the highest practical value. They developed 
naturally in some of the laboratory sciences, but were deliberately 
established in some of the other departments, notably in Modern 
Languages. Even the partial provisions for housing the depart- 
ments of English, Mathematics, and Classics, Philosophy, Biblical 
Literature, Social and Political Science, and Art, have yielded results 
more than proportionate to the expense involved. 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY 


Serious difficulties have been reported in the press, involving 
several dismissals at short notice, followed by a student strike. 
The form of contract which appears to be in use at the University 
is printed below and seems calculated to produce, or to aggravate, 
the unfortunate conditions mentioned. Members of the faculty 
have appealed to the Association to make an investigation. The 
Chancellor in Washington and the President in residence have con- 
curred in the request for a report and a special committee has been 
appointed. 

(Contract) 

Upon your approval of the terms of this contract as witnessed by 
your signature below, you are hereby employed as.............. 
for the college year beginning September 27, 1929 and ending Sep- 
tember 26, 1930. House rent, heat, light, water to cost not more 
than fifty dollars per month. 

For your services you are to receive the sum of three thousand 
three hundred ($3300.00) dollars, payable monthly in twelve equal 
installments, on or before the fifth of the month following the month 
during which the services were rendered. 


| 
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You will be expected to teach fifteen hours as a minimum and 
seventeen hours as a maximum per week. 

It is agreed and understood that this contract may be terminated 
at any time for cause deemed sufficient by the president. 


President 


I have read the foregoing proposition and accept it in its spirit 
and in its details and pledge my best efforts to perform faithfully the 
duties of position and to cooperate with the President and the entire 
faculty in promoting the highest scholastic and spiritual welfare of 
the institution, and to exemplify correct personal habits. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, PENSIONS 

To members of the teaching staff who have been adversely affected 
by recent reductions in pensions by the Carnegie Foundation, 
and who are not insured with the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity 
Association’s cooperative plan, the Institute will grant supple- 
mentary pensions sufficient, when added to the reduced pensions 
and the annuities of $500 provided by the Carnegie Foundation, to 
provide the following total pensions: 

1. Incase of retirement at 70 years of age or later, a total pension 
equal to $2250, or half of the May 1, 1929 salary, whichever is the 
higher. 

2. In case of retirement at any age below 70 down to 65, a total 
pension equal to the pension on retirement at 70, diminished by 
'/\sth part for each year below 70. 

3. In case of total disability at any age below 65, and after 25 
years of service as professor and assistant professor, or 30 years 
of service as professor, assistant professor, and instructor—a total 
pension to be calculated by the following formula: 

A 
~ 100 
(R = total pension, A = active salary, b = number of years of 
service); but not in any case to be greater than the total pension 
for retirement at 65. 

4. For a widow, during her widowhood, if she was for ten years 
the wife of a teacher, who was at the time of his death in receipt 
of a pension or was eligible to a pension on the basis of age, or who, 
if he had survived, would have been entitled to a pension because 


R (b plus 15) plus 320 
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of disability; a total pension equal to one-half of the pension said 
teacher was in receipt of, or would have been entitled to because of 
age or total disability. 

5. The Institute will not continue to pay a supplementary 
pension to anyone who, after retirement, gives the whole or part of 
his time to teaching or administration in any educational institution. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RELATIONS! 


The Yale Institute of Human Relations, of which some account has 
been requested on this occasion, is the outgrowth of plans which have 
been under consideration for several years.... Half a dozen 
separate academic and scientific groups have gradually become 
aware of their common interests and of the possibility, and the 
obvious advantages, of prosecuting them cooperatively rather than 
independently as heretofore. ... Under the influence of the special- 
izing trend that has so largely dominated our upper branches of 
education, each department of study, and even each subdivision of 
such a department, has become a law unto itself, magnifying its 
prerogatives and proudly disavowing all responsibility for any con- 
cerns outside its own narrow boundaries.... Naturally no one 
could challenge the remarkable contributions which specialists have 
made to our knowledge and control over the world in which we live, 
much less counsel the prohibition of specialization. But there is 
abundant evidence that the time has come when a fresh synthesis 
of knowledge is widely craved and in many quarters felt to be indis- 
pensable to intelligent progress, and in no realm is this more true 
than in those sciences, technologies, and skills which deal directly 
with human nature and the social order. Nowhere is the oppor- 
tunity for coordinated attack upon urgent unsolved problems more 
obvious; nowhere is the absence of such cooperative approach more 
conspicuous. This is the field in which the Institute of Human 
Relations intends to work... . 

While the Yale program is directed primarily to the graduate level 
of research and training, it will also have real significance for under- 
graduates and for undergraduate educational objectives. Although 
motivated by slightly different influences, the attempt in many in- 
stitutions to break through the walls of departmental insulation in 
the undergraduate field by means of survey courses, of comprehensive 

1 Excerpts from an address presented at the Annual Meeting of the Association of Amer- 


ican Universities, New York, November 7, 1929. Full account appeared in the Educational 
Record, Vol. 11, No. 1. 
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examinations, of tutorial systems, et id omne genus, is all part and 
parcel of the same general intellectual movement. 

Described in the broadest terms, the object of the Institute is to 
provide a research and teaching center for those university divisions 
directly concerned with the problems of man’s individual and group 
conduct. ‘The purpose is to correlate knowledge and coordinate 
technique in related fields, that greater progress may be made in the 
understanding of human life from the biological, psychological, and 
sociological viewpoints. 

Crime, poverty, disease, unemployment, social and political malad- 
justment, individual unhappiness and anxiety, we find everywhere 
about us. The Institute is concerned to try and bring to bear on an 
understanding of all these ills exhaustive knowledge of their many- 
sided basic causes, to the ultimate end that, so far as human intelli- 
gence permits, we may not only improve our curative procedures, but 
also and above all that we may learn how to set up preventive condi- 
tions which will progressively lessen the burden of human ills and 
increase man’s share of health and happiness. 

Obviously this program involves a number of university depart- 
ments. Indeed, taken literally, there is no division of the university 
which is not intrinsically related to this program, nor any which 
might not make material contributions. At present, however, it 
has been thought expedient to confine the initial steps to groups which 
are clearly and intimately related to the fundamental problems under 
consideration, to wit: those of human behavior in its most vital 
aspects. Many of these departments, like psychology, economics, 
and sociology, have their primary connection with the undergraduate 
colleges and the Graduate School; others, like mental hygiene and 
psychiatry, pediatrics,and the attack upon the varied forms of disease, 
find their anchorage in the School of Medicine or in the department in 
charge of the health of our students. Still others, involving crime 
and delinquency, as well as those affecting the legal aspects of eco- 
nomic and political issues, are directly significant for the School of 
Law. Obviously those which have to do with disturbances in the 
field of moral or religious belief or conviction, to say nothing of certain 
objectionable forms of overt conduct, are directly germane to prob- 
lems constantly dealt with by the School of Divinity. Still others 
run out into questions affecting the Department of Public Health 
and certain branches of engineering, especially those concerned with 
the management problems of industrial and business personnel. It 
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is hardly necessary to extend the list further, although as it stands it 
is by no means complete. It may, however, be helpful to point out 
that practically all the problems which come up in one or another of 
the university divisions mentioned, when pursued to their ultimate 
issues, are found to concern all of these groups which have been 
mentioned, and others besides... . 

I would not convey the impression that the Institute is keyed 
purely, or even primarily, to direct humanitarian objectives. It isa 
scientific and educational enterprise; but it is none the less intrinsi- 
cally concerned with the effort to further the knowledge of human na- 
ture and society, to train men and women on the basis of such know- 
ledge more intelligently and effectively to meet human needs, and, if 
it succeeds even partially in this task, it is inconceivable that the 
ultimate outcome of its efforts shouid not be a material alleviation of 
the present ills from which humanity suffers. And I venture also 
to repeat that everywhere it hopes to stress preventive measures 
rather than merely curative ones, the attainment of positive health, 
both individual and social, rather than the mere correction of defects. 
It is the fuller, finer, sounder life to which it looks. 

As now set up, the Institute has involved the creation of only one 
entirely new division of university work, to wit: the Department and 
Clinic of Psychiatry, which, however, the University was attempting 
to develop in connection with the School of Medicine long before the 
conception of the Institute was matured. All the other interests 
involved have been in existence for a considerable period, although at 
more than one point the resources put at the disposal of the Institute 
have enabled the enlargement and improvement of the personnel in 
the departments concerned. 

To this statement regarding the basic organization may be added 
the fact that practically all of the existing departments which are now 
cooperating in the Institute were engaged upon research work of one 
kind or another, which will in no case be interrupted by the establish- 
ment of the Institute, but which, in a number of instances, will be 
enriched by broader and more inclusive forms of attack on the prob- 
lems being studied. Other problems are being taken up de novo by 
one or aiiother of the divisions, and in one case a systematic study of 
juvenile delinquency in its relation to the family is being conducted 
by specialists who are temporarily members of the staff, working in 
cooperation with the permanent members... . 

It only remains, | think, to stress once again the fact that, while 
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the Institute will constantly be aiming at the solution of significant 
problems, it conceives the training of personnel as possibly the most 
fundamental of its obligations. It would send out into the commu- 
nity medical men so trained as to have a far broader appreciation 
than is now customary of the psychic, social, economic, and sociolog- 
ical factors which may enter in to affect crucially every serious illness. 
We would train men who will see the whole human being in the 
varied relations of his life and not simply the particular disease from 
which he may be suffering. We mean to train lawyers who will sense 
their problem as not solely concerned with a knowledge of decisions, 
and precedents, and statutes, indispensable as this is, but as distinctly 
concerned with a basic knowledge of the causative factors in typical 
forms of human behavior and an equally basic appreciation of all the 
essential forces which enter into the composition of contemporary 
society, together with the influences which, emanating thence, pro- 
duce our courts, our law, and all the other institutions of civilized man- 
kind. We look toa similar enrichment of the training of students who 
are going out into the ministry; and in the field of scholarship itself, 
whether in biology, or in psychology, or in economics, or in sociology, 
or in any other branch of learning which may be concerned, we are 
confident that men trained in contact with an organization of this 
character will gather a far broader and more substantial foundation 
on which to base their work than was possessed by the men we have 
been training in earlier generations under the more specialized forms 
of discipline which have become conventional. Many of these men 
will go back into our colleges and universities as teachers and in- 
vestigators, carrying with them the more plastic outlook which we 
believe will accrue from the type of training the Institute is to afford. 
We expect the influence of the Institute to reach back into our own 
undergraduate organization, partly because properly qualified junior 
and senior students may actually participate from time to time in 
some of its undertakings, but quite as much because we are certain 
that the mere existence of the Institute will vitalize the entire Uni- 
versity with a fresh and invigorating sense of the real solidarity of 
its scholarly and scientific interests, and with a new conviction of the 
advantages to be gained by traversing freely and frequently the 
boundaries now set by departmental and professional school 
lines. ... 

Our plan is likely at first sight to seem a bit over-ambitious, even 
grandiose and distinctly fanciful. But it represents a real growth 
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in our thinking which has covered several years in its development. 
It rests on the genuine spontaneous desire of an important group of 
men to try out a new type of cooperative attack on problems of un- 
questioned human importance. It will always be concerned with 
very concrete and specific issues, which have in them nothing of the 
merely imaginary. It may never be 100 per cent successful. Ex- 
periments will have to be made. Blunders will occur. But, after 
all that has been adinitted, it is difficult to see how it can fail greatly 
to improve the method of approach to a group of vitally significant 
human problems. Moreover, the plan is so flexible that it can cer- 
tainly adjust itself easily to any reasonable modifications which ex- 
perience may indicate as wise. 
JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 


COMMUNICATIONS 


NOTE FROM A CHAPTER OFFICER 


You may be interested in hearing the outcome of a recent meeting 
of our chapter with the president and the four deans. The object 
of this meeting was the discussion of a report by a committee, ap- 
pointed by the chapter, on retirement allowance, tenure, sabbatical 
leave, promotions, and salary schedule. The discussion was pro- 
longed and frank, and with the best of feeling. Such a thing has 
never happened here before, and the president accepted it as a prece- 
dent for the future. The fact that there was a large measu e of 
agreement reached on the matters discussed is good, of course, but 
the best thing is that there has been opened a way for frank inter- 
change of opinion between the administration and the teaching force. 
The president seemed to welcome the opportunity for talking freely 
and frankly with the teachers about all common problems. 

It seems to me that one of the most important functions of the 
chapters of our Association is to furnish just such opportunity for 
fuller understanding between the administrative and teaching sides 
of our Universities. 


CONFERENCE IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


A new college in a university has to fight for its existence. Busi- 
ness, engineering, and education have had to make this fight, each 
in its own right. Particularly, Education as a science has encount- 
ered at every stage of its development the dictum, ‘““He who knows 
can teach.”’ To tamper with the “how” of teaching disturbs the 
smug complacency of the traditional Liberal Arts professor. The 
modernistic professor of Education regards the traditional Liberal 
Arts professor as mentally immature; he is not only ignorant, but 
literally unteachable. Despite this controversy, Education has 
emerged to a place of general recognition. State departments of 
education require generally a minimum of fifteen hours for high 
school teaching. Education in our universities has passed through 
the rdle of intruder, solicitor, guest, and family member. Its com- 
pelling influence has come to permeate every college until gray- 
haired savants are talking of teaching students rather than subject 
matter. Quo fata vocant? 

When colleges of Liberal Arts and Education in a university 
involve over-lapping relationships in the training of teachers, the 
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ultimate aims of education can be best realized through ‘‘educational 
conference.’’ The Liberal Arts college is ipso facto the center of the 
university: age, tradition, numbers, alumni. Education is a new 
science; if it is to be given a seat at court, it must win its spurs, 
prove itself. The college of Education must accept this responsi- 
bility, first of all. Liberal Arts professors must be induced by 
professors of Education to face common problems in a spirit of con- 
ciliation. ‘The professor of Education who says to the Liberal Arts 
professor, ‘‘We are the people and we must be respected,’’ should 
learn that respect does not come in this way. The college of Educa- 
tion should accept at least for the present the rédle of child, not of 
parent; of petitioner, not of dictator. 

The professor of Education is egocentric in his too common be- 
lief that educational progress has occurred only in schools of Educa- 
tion. Liberal Arts colleges have also undergone reorganization as 
available studies have shown. It is true that there are those in every 
Liberal Arts college whose intellects have coagulated. The writer 
heard one of these men remark some time ago, ‘‘Education generally 
would be better off if there were not a single teacher's college in the 
United States.’’ The writer thought of the Heidelberg professors 
who preferred to believe Aristotle rather than Galileo. Such 
obstacles to progress will be always with us, but they are not the 
ones who make the wheels go around. The great majority of the 
Liberal Arts professors want to be shown. We professors of Educa- 
tion must accept the responsibility of showing them, not with bragga- 
docio or cocksureness but with sincerity and humility. The Liberal 
Arts professors accept in general the professional Education idea. 
It is the question of the amount and kind. 

Many Liberal Arts professors are skeptical of the New Education 
because ‘““The leading Educationists do not know where they are 
going.’’ Professors of Education admit this charge, but retaliate 
that the Liberal Arts professor knows where he is going because 
his provincialism circumscribes his vision. But the conviction of 
the Liberal Arts professor remains deep-seated that it is better to 
have a program than no program; it is better to carry a message 
to Garcia than to have no message and to be always uncertain 
relative to Garcia’s whereabouts. In the meantime the Liberal 
Arts professor observes the professor of Education enmeshed in a 
mass of cluttering concepts: five formal steps, individualized 
instruction, project method, Winnetka plan, child-centered school, 
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Morrison technique, Dalton plan, socialized recitation, honors 
courses, individual differences, differentiated assignments, homogene- 
ous grouping, creative teaching, ad infinitum. As the Liberal 
Arts professor sees his colleague thus distracted and distraught, 
he longs to add one other concept to the above group, horrible dictu. 

The solution to this confusing problem lies in the direction of 
“educational conference.’’ The professor of Education should 
recognize that: (1) Education is not an exact science reducible 
to the form two plus two equals four. (2) ‘Liberal culture’ has a 
place in education. (3) The curriculum of the high school or the 
college cannot be based solely on ‘‘scientific analysis.’’ The professor 
of Liberal Arts should recognize that: (1) ‘‘He who knows can 
teach” isan anachronism. (2) Scientific Education is accumulated 
tested experience. (3) Professors of Education are in general 
products of Liberal Arts colleges, former secondary school teachers 
of Liberal Arts subjects, and have therefore double first-hand ex- 
perience on the controversial issue. 

When Liberal Arts professors and professors of Education submit 
their controversial issues to ‘educational conference’ many points 
of difference, upon definition, will disappear. A workable program 
demands ‘“‘give’’ and ‘“‘take’’ upon certain other points. Certain 
apparently irreconcilable points can be located for further study 
and thinking. 

ORLIE M. CLEM 


MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admission announces the election of two 
hundred and seven active and sixty-seven junior members, as 
follows: 

Agnes Scott College, Florence E. Smith; American University, 
Glenn F. Rouse, Lois M. Zucker; Amherst College, M. V. Kern; 
University of Arkansas, Truman C. Bigham, Walter B. Cole; 
Boston University, Roy J. Honeywell, C. B. Shaw, Chas. E. Strat- 
ton, Burnham S. Walker; Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Olive B. 
White; Brown University, Arthur E. Jensen; California Institute 
of Technology, William Huse, Jr.; Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hazel Knight; Catholic University of America, Richard 
G. Purcell; University of California (Berkeley), M. F. Brightfield, 
Ruth Okey, George R. Potter; University of California (L. A.), 
Edgar L. Lazier, John R. Riggleman, Alfred R. Whitman; Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Wm. F. Edgerton, W. C. Graham, Nathaniel 
Kleitman; University of Cincinnati, James Vaughn; University of 
Colorado, Elizabeth B. Williams; Columbia University, N. L. 
Engelhardt; Cornell University, L. N. Broughton, Helen Calkins, 
Morris A. Copeland, Walter C. Muenscher, H. L. Reed; Dakota 
Wesleyan University, I'atiana Vacquier; University of Delaware, 
Rena Allen, Quaesita C. Drake, Emma C. Ehlers, Mary E. Gil- 
lespie, Beatrice P. Hartshorn, Elizabeth G. Kelly, Pauline Kimball, 
Edith A. McDougle, Amy Rextrew, Alice M. Van de Voort; 
De Pauw University, Marcus Chadwick, W. L. Hughes, Judith 
K. Sollenberger; College of the City of Detroit, R. W. Babcock, 
L. E. Dickinson, Leslie L. Hanawalt, Orin E. Madison, Orrett 
Tatlock; Drexel Institute, Linwood Taft; Duke University, 
George S. Avery, Jr., B. G. Childs, A. O. Hickson, Dwight L. 
Hopkins, Edward R. C. Miles; Emory University, Alexander W. 
Bell; Fairmont State Normal College, E. L. Lively, M. E. Mc- 
Carty, University of Florida, John Gray; Florida State College for 
Women, J. G. Stevens; University of Georgia, David H. Briggs; 
Geneva College, Theodore M. McMillion; George Washington 
University, William J. Berry; Goucher College, A. L. Hintze; 
Hanover College, Arthur H. Woodworth; Harvard University, Ian 
Campbell, Wm. L. Langer, Sayre MacNeil; Hendrix-Henderson 
College, Robert L. Campbell; Hunter College, Burleigh C. Rodick; 
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University of Idaho, Hildegarde Wanous; Illinois Woman’s College, 
Robert R. MacGregor, Beatrice M. Teague; Iowa State College, 
Evelyn Wimersberger; Johns Hopkins University, Edward E. 
Franklin; University of Kansas, Nellie Barnes, J. Peter Jensen, 
W. Bayard Taylor; Kenyon College, C. L. Cottrell; Lafayette 
College, Raymond B. Miller, Luther F. Witmer; Lake Erie 
College, Eleanor F. Rambo; Louisiana State University, L. L. 
Cooper, Edwin B. Doran, Fred C. Frey, R. C. Gore, Hamilton 
Johnson, R. C. Keen, Lizzie C. MceVoy, Alfred H. Meyer, Irby C. 
Nichols, George H. Simon, Raymond Treas; University of Maine, 
Herbert S. Robinson; Marshall College, E. Turner Stumf; Uni- 
versity of Maryland, B. E. Carmichael, Walter H. E. Jaeger; McGill 
University, Everett C. Hughes, Chester E. Kellogg, Raymond L. 
Stehle; Michigan State Normal College, Benjamin L. D’Ooge; 
Middlebury College, John F. Haller; University of Mississippi, 
Charles S. Sydnor; Missouri State Teachers College, Blanche 
Dow, Urdige G. Whiffen; Morningside College, Ira J. Gwinn, 
J. Wesley Hoffman; Mt. Union College, Richard Oppenheim, 
George A. Cribbs, A. B. Kitzmiths; Muhlenberg College, J. S. 
Jackson, George W. Merkle; Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
E. Glenn Callen; University of New Hampshire, Harold A. Iddles, 
lL. Phelps Latimer, Philip G. Neserius, George F. Potter, Melvin 
M. Smith, Clark L. Stevens, Katharine G. Watson, Robert G. 
Webster; College of the City of New York, Benjamin Harrow, 
William L. Prager; University of New Mexico, Adelbert Diefendorf; 
New York State Teachers College, Alice ‘I. Hill, Alice E. Ryder; 
University of North Carolina, Hill Shine; University of North 
Dakota, John L. Hundley, Ewald C. Pietsch, Hywel C. Rowland, 
Eva S. Schairer, Helen J. Sullivan, Joseph Tamborra; Oberlin 
College, Floyd S. Gove; Ohio State University, Samuel R. Beitler, 
E. E. Dreese, W. L. Everitt, Waldo S. Glock, Wm. A. P. Graham, 
F. A. Hitchcock, Thomas L. Kibler, George N. Moffat, Wm. H. 
Reither, Charles P. Roberts, R. J. Seymour, Grace A. Stewart, 
Paris B. Stockdale, M. L. Wolfrom; University of Oklahoma, 
Ralph H. Records; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Edward S. McCabe; University of Oregon, Vernon G. 
Sorrell; Oregon State College, Ralph Colby; University of 
Pennsylvania, David McCahan; Pennsylvania State College, 
Franklin C. Banner; Pomona College, Kenneth Duncan; Pur- 
due University, Laurentza Schantz-Hansen; Randolph-Macon 
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College, Evelyn P. Wiggin; University of Rochester, Anders 
Orbeck; Skidmore College, Lucile B. Whitcher; Southern Metho- 
dist College, Herbert P. Gambrell; Stanford University, James G. 
Emerson; Syracuse University, Earl T. Apfel, Louis W. Currier, 
C. L. Foster; Temple University, John B. Roxley, N. K. Teeters; 
University of Tennessee, Roscoe E. Parker; Texas Christian 
College, Herbert L. Hughes; Texas Technological Institute, 
F. A. Kleinschmidt; Ursinus College, Wm. W. Bancroft, Carl 
V. Tower; U. S. Naval Academy, James R. Bland, Wm. A. Con- 
rad, C. L. Leiper, Walter B. Norris, R. C. H. Wheeler; Uni- 
versity of Utah, Wm. T. Runzler; Vanderbilt University, Curtis 
H. Walker; University of Virginia, Robert E. Lutz; University of 
Washington, Vernon McKenzie; Washington State College, J. 
McA. Kater, J. Proctor Knott; Washington University, Raymond 
F. Howes, Kendall B. Taft; Wells College, Arthur H. Egerton, 
Katharine Lummis; Wesleyan College (Georgia), Helen R. Bart- 
lett, Claude W. Bruce, Maude F. Chaplin, Virginia Garner, 
Ernestine Grote, Elizabeth A. Hamilton, I. E. McKellar, Marvin 
C. Quillian, Lois Rogers, G. E. Rosser, Jane E. Wolf; Western 
Reserve University, Franklin J. Bacon, David P. Harry, Jr., 
Elinor Nims, Earl W. Phelan; University of West Virginia, R. 
Cresswell, Jr.; College of William and Mary, Edward M. Gwath- 
mey; University of Wisconsin, H. W. Mossman, Paul Raushenbush. 


TRANSFER FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Raymond W. Adams (English), University of North Carolina 
John N. Washburne (Education), Syracuse University 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


Alabama College, John R. Steelman; Boston University, Del- 
phin G. McFarland; Brown University, Allen C. Morrill; Bryn 
Mawr College, Berthe Marti; Carleton College, Donald S. Cos- 
tello, Roy S. Curtis; Columbia University, Roberta B. Craig; 
Cornell University, Thaddeus C. Brown; University of Delaware, 
Harriet Baily, Emily A. King, Frank R. Strong, Serene E. Temple- 
man; De Pauw University, W. Stanley Martin, Elsie W. Waldow; 
Duke University, Rosa Lee Walston; Emory University, ‘Thomas 
A. Mitchell; Grinnell College, Mitchell Dreese; Harvard Uni- 
versity, Dorothy E. Eckis, Dorothy McCuskey, Jeanne Rosselet; 
Johns Hopkins University, Emma O. Bach, Israel Baroway, Ross 
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Thalheimer; Louisiana State University, Benjamin C. Craft, 
Fred B. Kniffen, W. J. Olive, Charles N. Starbach, William 
Whipple; Marshall College, Claude E. Crumb, University of 
Missouri, L. E. Atherton; University of Montana, Miriam C. 
Whitham; Morningside College, John W. Parlette; Mt. Holyoke 
College, Dorothy Doolittle; University of New Hampshire, 
G. Norman Eddy, Charles N. Elliott, Robert W. Googins, Ray- 
mond J. Joyal; New York State College for Teachers, Emma M. S. 
Besig, Donald C. Bryant; University of North Carolina, Wm. 
E. Drake, Herman E. Spivey, Raymond F. Stainback; Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Wm. H. McClure; Northwestern 
University, Newman T. Reed; Ohio State University, Delmar L. 
Cottle, Andrew J. Fairbanks, James A. Funkhouser, Eugene 
Gottlieb, John E. Gran, Jaroslav Kuéera, John D. Piper; Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Alice M. Bahrs; Princeton University, Charles 
W. Bray, Armand J. Eardley; Rollins College, R. Beatrice Miller; 
Seton Hill College, Martha Raab; University of South Carolina, 
Anna L. Hewlett; Stanford University, Richard Benson; Syracuse 
University, Durland H. Patterson, Thelma A. Powers, Wallace 
©. Yoder; Texas Christian University, Hazel Summers; Washing- 
ton University, Alex. M. Buchan, Molly B. T. Coyle; Wellesley 
College, Vincent M. Scramuzza; Williams College, Paul Birdsall; 
Junior Members not in university connection, Myra L. Yancey 
(M.A., Ohio State). 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following two hundred and fifty nominations for active 
membership and fifty-one nominations for junior membership 
are printed as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Ob- 
jection to any nominee may be addressed to the Secretary, 26 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee 
on Admissions! and will be considered by the Committee if received 
before June 20, 1930. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Frederick Slocum, 
Wesleyan, Chairman; W. C. Allee, Chicago; A. L. Bouton, New 
York; E. S. Brightman, Boston; E. C. Hinsdale, Mt. Holyoke; 
A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder, 
Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Ira S. Allison (Geology), Oregon State 

Mary Anderson (Mathematics and Physics), Illinois Woman's 
John W. Bailey (Biology), Richmond 

Theodore H. Banks, Jr. (English), Wesleyan University 
H. J. Bassett (Latin), Southwestern (Tenn.) 

Irving E. Bender (Psychology), Syracuse 

C. L. Bennighof (Biology), Western Maryland 

Eugene A. Bishop (Education), University of Washington 
Leicester Bradner (English), Brown 

P. M. Brandt (Dairy Husbandry), Oregon State 
George H. Brown (Ceramics), Rutgers 

Harold G. Brown (English), Mississippi 

Harry P. Brown (Forestry), Syracuse 

Samuel L. Bruer (German), City of Detroit 

Frank W. Bubb (Mathematics), Washington University 
Glenn V. Burroughs (History), Missouri State Teachers 
W. Byers (Zoology), Dartmouth 

George M. Carlton (Physics), Drexel 

A. R. Carr (Engineering), City of Detroit 

George W. Carter (Physics), City of Detroit 

Bert Cooper (Education), Missouri State Teachers 
John E. Corbally (Education), University of Washington 
Philip W. L. Cox (Education), New York 

William E. Cox (Economics), University of Washington 
Charles W. Cresser (Zoology), City of Detroit 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington office, 26 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


M. B. Cummings (Horticulture), Vermont 

Edmund C. Dickinson (Law), West Virginia 

Bennett C. Douglass (Education), Vermont 

Herbert B. Dwight (Electrical Engineering), Mass. Inst. Tech. 
George Dykhuizen (Philosophy), Vermont 

Charles L. Ellis (Architecture), North Dakota 

Sherman Eoff (Spanish), Washington University 

L. C. Farris (English), Florida 

Herman Feldman (Industrial Relations), Dartmouth 

H. Howard Ferguson (Pathology), Syracuse 

C. C. Forsaith (Forestry), Syracuse 

Earl R. Gabler (Education), New York 

Noble L. Garrison (Education), Michigan State Normal 

D. M. Gilbert (Modern Languages), Albion 

H. B. Haag (Pharmacology), Virginia Medical 

Thomas P. Hardman (Law), West Virginia 

James D. Hardy (Physics), Johns Hopkins 

Charles F. Harrold (English), Michigan State Normal 

Arthur H. Harrop (Latin and Greek), Albion 

Melville H. Hatch (Zoology), Washington 

Edwin Hetland (History and Economics), Purdue 

Ray R. Hirt (Forestry), Syracuse 

James A. Hurry (Mathematics), Western State (Colorado) 
Arthur J. Jackson (Religion), American 

Arthur F. Jenness (Psychology), Syracuse 

Dana O. Jensen (English), Washington University 

Eugene I,. Johnson (English), Missouri School of Mines 
Floyd Jordan (Education), Syracuse 

Paul C. King (Spanish), Washington University 

Robert C. Kissling (Foreign Languages), Valparaiso 

Armin H. Koller (German), Illinois 

Jacob Kwalwasser (Music), Syracuse 

Theodore F. Lentz, Jr. (Education), Washington University 
Francis Wheeler Loomis (Physics), Illinois 

Mildred J. Ludwig (Romance Languages), Allegheny 
Hastings Lyon (Finance and Business Law), Columbia 
George B. Marsh (Spanish and Italian), Washington University 
H. L. Mason (Mechanical Engineering), Rutgers 

John F. McDermatt (English), Washington University 
Llora MaGee (Home Economics), Northeast Missouri Teachers 
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James F. McKale (Physical Education), Arizona 

Charles W. McKenzie (Political Science), Washington University 
Raymer McQuiston (English), Ohio 

Henry F. A. Meier (Forestry), Syracuse 

Z. P. Metcalf (Zoology), North Carolina State 

Grover I. Mitchell (Industrial Arts and Engineering), Iowa State 
Wesley C. Mitchell (Economics), Columbia 

Roger M. Morrow (Physics), Carleton 

Everett C. Myers (Zoology), Dartmouth 

Thomas W. Noel (Commerce), Georgia School of Tech. 

Daniel T. O'Connell (Geology), City of New York 

Cora I. Orr (Romance Languages and Education), Muskingum 
Jesse Osborn (Mathematics), Harris Teachers 

Charles H. Philpott (Zoology), Harris Teachers 

Helen Phipps (Spanish), Florida State for Women 

R. B. Pinchbeck (Economics), Richmond 

George R. Poage (History), Texas State for Women 

Francis F. Powers (Education), University of Washington 
Lewis C. Pusch (Pathology), Virginia Medical 

George P. Quackenbos (Classical Languages), City of New York 
Henry J. Rehn (Accounting), Texas 

Carl C. Rister (History), Oklahoma 

Grant Ruland (Education), Western State 

Rogers G. Rusk (Physics), Mount Holyoke 

Arthur L. Russell (Electrical Engineering), Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
Samuel T. Sanders (Mathematics), Louisiana State 

Preston H. Scott (Speech), City of Detroit 

Russell E. Seidle (Physics), Syracuse 

J. E. Sellers (Chemistry), Colorado 

Mary E. Sharp (French), Muskingum 

Albert H. Sharpe (Physical Education), Washington University 
R. D. Sinclair (Psychology), Huron 

Benjamin H. Singleton (Horticulture), Louisiana State 

W. Vernon Skiles (Mathematics), Georgia School of Tech. 

E. Ray Skinner (Speech), City of Detroit 

Grace L. Slapp (Botany), Milwaukee-Downer 

Richard W. Smith, Jr. (Dairying), Vermont 

Fred W. Sparks (Mathematics), Texas Technological 

S. Eleanor Steel (English), Muskingum 

George N. Stevenson (English Literature), Shurtleff 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Henry W. Stiles (Anatomy), Syracuse 

Howard B. Stough (Zoology), Idaho 

Allene R. Swain (Physiology), Hunter 

William O. Swan (Chemistry), Southwestern 

Rebecca Switzer (Spanish), Texas State for Women 

FE. Gordon Taylor (Physics), City of New York 

Robert T. Thompson (History), Rutgers 

Charles E. Weaver (Paleontology), University of Washington 
Charles K. Weichert (Zoology), Cincinnati 

Roland G. Will (Psychology and Education), Centre 
Curtis T. Williams (Education), University of Washington 
Carl L. Wilson (Botany), Dartmouth 

Hewitt Wilson (Ceramics), University of Washington 

V. J. Wyckoff (Economics), St. John’s 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Paul Allen, Jr. (Chemistry), St. John’s 

Basil S. Buffam (Geology), Princeton 

Helen E. Butts (Zoology), Smith 

Burton Clark (Geology), South Carolina 

Elbert F. Eibling (Political Science), Pittsburgh 
Jesse Austin Fanner (Education), North Dakota 
Elizabeth M. Fisher (English), Bryn Mawr 
Mildred L. Fisher (English Composition), Brown 
Frank C. Foley (Geology), Dartmouth 

Rex L. Hoke (Psychology and Education), Kentucky State Teachers 
Dorothea Johannsen (Psychology), Wellesley 
Robert L. Lasley (English), Washington 

L. S. McDaniel (Education), California, (Berkeley) 
Author M. Mintier (History), Wheaton 

Hervey P. Prentiss (History), Northwestern 
James B. Sellers (Education), North Carolina 
George R. Smith (Evolution), Dartmouth 

George D. Snell (Zoology), Dartmouth 

Frederick K. Sparrow, Jr. (Evolution), Dartmouth 
Otto F. Steinbach (Chemistry), New York 

Joseph S. Tidd (Botany), Dartmouth 

John W. Todd (Physics), Oklahoma 

Tom H. Tuttle (Philosophy), Cornell 

Carl D. Varvel (Geography), Ohio State 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR ACTIVE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Ouida D. Abbott (Home Economics), Florida 

J. W. H. Aldred (Chemistry), Antioch 

Adam Alles (Philosophy), St. John’s 

Adolfo A. Alvarez (Veterinary Science), Porto Rico 
W. B. Anderson (Physics), Oregon State 

Robert Arthur (Military Science), Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
Victoria Avakian (Architecture), Oregon 

Freda M. Bachmann (Bacteriology and Biology), Stout Institute 
Louis Bader (Marketing), New York 

Frank E. Bailey, Jr. (English), Mass. Inst. of Tech. 

H. MacColl Bannerman (Geology), Dartmouth 

Max L. Basemann (French and Spanish), Coe 

V. P. Batha (Physics and Mathematics), Carroll 
James A. Beattie (Chemistry), Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
Hermann Bernhard (Chemistry), St. John’s 

Harold H. Britton (Romance Languages), Michigan 
Beulah B. Brown (English), Muskingum 

J. Douglas Brown (Economics), Princeton 

J. L. Browning (Commerce), Carroll 

M. B. Campbell (Biol. and Public Health), Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
Harry J. Colburn (English), Washburn 

T. L. Collier (Psychology and Education), Washburn 
John E. Conn (Economics), Alabama Polytechnic 
Claude C. Crawford (Education), Southern California 
Janet Cumming (Physical Education), Iowa 

Francis M. Currier (German), Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
Albert L. Demasee (History), Dartmouth 

W. F. De Moss (English), Oklahoma Agr. and Mech. 
J. B. Edwards (Physics), Georgia School of Tech. 
Robert J. Eldridge (Chemistry), Michigan Western State Teachers 
Robert W. Elliott, Jr. (French), Princeton 

Rudolf H. Ernst (English), Oregon 

Richard Fenerstein (French and German), Rollins 
Floyd Field (Mathematics), Georgia School of Tech. 
A. L. Fitch (Physics), Maine 

Thomas A. Fitzgerald (Spanish), St. John’s 

John W. Flight (Bible), Haverford 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


John E. Flitcroft (English), Carroll 

Charles B. Fowler (Economics), New York 

George L. Frost (English), Dartmouth 

Leonard W. Gaddum (Chemistry), Florida 

P. C. Gaines (Chemistry), Montana State 

John G. Gazley (History), Dartmouth 

Count D. Gibson (Civil Engineering), Georgia School of Tech. 
William Goldsmith (Biology), Southwestern College (Kansas) 
Edward B. Greene (Psychology), Michigan 

Katharine B. Greene (Education), Michigan 

Joseph H. Griffiths (Psychology), Lawrence 

H. A. Grubbs, Jr. (French), Princeton 

E. G. Haden (French, German, Bible), Southwestern (‘Tenn.) 
Arthur C. Hardy (Physics), Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Erich Hausmann (Physics), Brooklyn Polytechnic 

E. Ellen Helms (Political Science), Ohio State 

John G. Herndon, Jr. (Government), Haverford 

Herbert W. Hill (History), Dartmouth 

Anna M. Howe (Mathematics), Newcomb 

Ralph R. Huestis (Biology), Oregon 

Osman R. Hull (Education), Southern California 

G. Immediato (Mechanical Engineering), Brooklyn Polytech. 
Clifford D. Jacobs (Business Administration), Washington State 
Edna L. Johnson (Biology), Colorado 

S. L. Joshi (Comparative Religion and Philosophy), Dartmouth 
Moses Jung (Religion), Iowa 

Thelma L. Kellogg (English), Southern Illinois Normal 

Helen G. Kelly (Child Welfare), Iowa 

John A. Kelly (German), Haverford 

R. S. King (Mechanical Engineering), Georgia School of Tech. 
William J. Kirkham (Mathematics), Oregon State 

Charles K. Knight (Insurance), Pennsylvania 

Herman F. Krofft (English), U. S. Naval Academy 

David Lambuth (English), Dartmouth 

Ray V. Leffler (Economics), Dartmouth 

Bertha E. Martin (Biology), Shorter 

Lawrence Martin (Contemporary Thought), Northwestern 
Nicholas A. Milas (Chemistry), Mass. Inst. of Tech. 

Hugh Miller (Philosophy), California at Los Angeles 

Charles Mitrani (Romance Languages), West Virginia 
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Elon H. Moore (Economics and Sociology), Oregon State 
Stearns Morse (English), Dartmouth 

A. B. Morton (Mathematics), Georgia School of ‘Tech. 
Clarence F. Moses (Geology), Muskingum 

Lewis M. Mott-Smith (Physics), Rice 

C. L. Nickels (Economics), Drexel 

Samuel A. Nock (English), Rice 

John C. Olsen (Chemical Engineering), Brooklyn Polytechnic 
F. Fitz Osborne (Geology), lowa 

James C. Othus (Mechanics), Oregon State 

Frank A. Pattie, Jr. (Psychology), Rice 

Atles L. Percy (Accounting), Boston 

Charles Phillips (Pathology), Virginia Medical 

Frank P. Pitts (Chemistry), Virginia Medical 

L. Arnold Post (Greek), Haverford 

Daniel A. Prescott (Education), Rutgers 

Idell Pyle (Child Welfare), Iowa 

C. I. Reed (Physiology), Illinois 

Lloyd P. Rice (Economics), Dartmouth 

Wiley B. Rutledge, Jr. (Law), Washington University 

L. E. Saidla (English), Brooklyn Polytechnic 

Rafael Sanchez-Diaz (Mathematics), Porto Rico 

D. P. Savant (Electrical Engineering), Georgia School of Tech. 
Frank P. Schone (Engineering), Iowa 

Herbert L. Searles (Bible), James Millikan 

William H. Shoemaker (Spanish), Princeton 

Earl R. Sikes (Economics), Dartmouth 

Alvin Sloane (Mechanical Engineering), Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
F. C. Snow (Civil Engineering), Georgia School of Tech. 
John B. Stearns (Latin), Dartmouth 

Wayne E. Stevens (History), Dartmouth 

Frank M. Stewart (Government), Texas 

Morris A. Stewart (Biology), Rice 

Velma C. Stout (Journalism), Iowa 

William D. Sturgeon (Modern Languages), Drexel 

C. Fayette Taylor (Aeronautical Engineering), Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
Williard L. Thorp (Economics), Amherst 

Burton M. Varney (Geography), California at Los Angeles 
Percival W. Viesselman (law), North Dakota 

Ira O. Wade (French), Princeton 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


E. Roger Washburn (Chemistry), Nebraska 

William R. Waterman (History), Dartmouth 

Ernest B. Watson (English), Dartmouth 

Stacy Way (Citizenship), Dartmouth 

Alto L. Whitehurst (History), Alabama 

W. M. Whitelaw (History), Rutgers 

W. F. Whitmore (Chem. and Chem. Eng.), Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Ernest H. Wiegand (Horticulture), Oregon State 
W. H. Wilcox (English), Muskingum 

John R. Williams (History), Dartmouth 

Richard G. Wood (History), Maine 

F. W. Woodbridge (Accounting), Southern California 
Frank E. Work (History), Muskingum 

H. A. Wyckoff (Biology), Georgia School of Tech. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR 
MEMBERSHIP 

Brent D. Allinson (Political Science), Chicago 

Thomas H. Anderson (Spanish), Lake Erie 

Marian E. Baker (History), Illinois 

Knitish C. Biswas (Mech. Eng.), Mass. Inst. of Tech. 

Lois Carrell (Physical Education), Washington State 

Raymond D. Cool (Chemistry), Oregon 

Allen T. Craig (Mathematics), Florida 

Raymond J. Fay (English), Tufts 

Gordon M. Ferguson (History and Government), Maine 

Franklin P. Hall (Economics), Oregon 

Ludwig C. Hoffmann (Aeronautics), Mass. Inst. of Tech. 

John S. Kieffer (Classics), St. John’s 

John W. Miller (Chemistry), Mass. Inst. of Tech. 

Willis Hamilton Miller (Geography), California at Los Angeles 

Enar Nilsson (Electrical Engineering), Mass. Inst. of Tech. 

Ralph Palmatier (Music), Syracuse 

José R. Polanco (Mechanical Engineering), Porto Rico 

Robert E. Scudder (English), Northwestern 

Hristo Serafirnoff (Music), Syracuse 

Ralph P. Seward (Chemistry), Mass. Inst. of Tech. 

Alfred K. Snelgrove (Geology), Princeton 

Antonio C. Soler (Drawing), Porto Rico 

Stephen W. Stark (Physics), Florida 
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Brainerd A. Thresher (Economics), Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
Ernestine A. Troemel (Physical Education), Oregon 

Florence Whyte (Modern Languages), Milwaukee-Downer 
Robert S. Woodbury (English and History), Mass. Inst. of Tech. 


VACANCIES REPORTED 


Appointment Service Announcements 
Vacancies Reported 


The appointment service is open to members only. Those 
interested in particular vacancies listed below may have 
duplicates of their registration blanks transmitted to ap- 
pointing offices on request. 


All correspondence should be addressed, Appointment Ser- 
vice, A. A. U. P., 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C 


Mathematics: Professor, central college, Ph.D., con- 
siderable experience, ability to teach a course in As- 
tronomy, Christian outlook. $3000. V 131 


Mathematics: North central city college, young man or 
woman, twelve hours’ teaching per week with evening 
classes, opportunity for study and research. $3000. 

V 208 


Zoology: Eastern university, Assistant Professor, Ph.D., 
teaching experience five to ten years, publication desired. 
$3500. V 210 


Zoology: Instructor, northwestern agricultural college, 
general Zoology and Animal Parasitology. $2400. 
V 211 


French: Assistant Professor, northwestern state college, 
native or American, preferably a man, Ph.D., research and 
publication desired. $2500. V 212 


German: Assistant Professor, northwestern state college, 
American preferred, Ph.D. $2500. V 213 


Economics: Assistant or Associate Professor, middle western 
university, advertising, marketing and sales administra- 
tion, M.B.A., about $3000. V 214 


English: Instructor or Assistant Professor, northwestern 
university, M.A., three years’ teaching experience, $2000- 
$2200. V 233 


Dramatics: Northwestern university, $2000-$2500. _V 234 
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College, Evelyn P. Wiggin; University of Rochester, Anders 
Orbeck; Skidmore College, Lucile B. Whitcher; Southern Metho- 
dist College, Herbert P. Gambrell; Stanford University, James G. 
Emerson; Syracuse University, Earl T. Apfel, Louis W. Currier, 
C. L. Foster; Temple University, John B. Roxley, N. K. Teeters; 
University of Tennessee, Roscoe E. Parker; Texas Christian 
College, Herbert L. Hughes; Texas Technological Institute, 
F. A. Kleinschmidt; Ursinus College, Wm. W. Bancroft, Carl 
V. Tower; U. S. Naval Academy, James R. Bland, Wm. A. Con- 
rad, C. L. Leiper, Walter B. Norris, R. C. H. Wheeler; Uni- 
versity of Utah, Wm. T. Runzler; Vanderbilt University, Curtis 
H. Walker; University of Virginia, Robert E. Lutz; University of 
Washington, Vernon McKenzie; Washington State College, J. 
McA. Kater, J. Proctor Knott; Washington University, Raymond 
F. Howes, Kendall B. Taft; Wells College, Arthur H. Egerton, 
Katharine Lummis; Wesleyan College (Georgia), Helen R. Bart- 
lett, Claude W. Bruce, Maude F. Chaplin, Virginia Garner, 
Ernestine Grote, Elizabeth A. Hamilton, I. E. McKellar, Marvin 
C. Quillian, Lois Rogers, G. E. Rosser, Jane E. Wolf; Western 
Reserve University, Franklin J. Bacon, David P. Harry, Jr., 
Elinor Nims, Earl W. Phelan; University of West Virginia, R. 
Cresswell, Jr.; College of William and Mary, Edward M. Gwath- 
mey; University of Wisconsin, H. W. Mossman, Paul Raushenbush. 


TRANSFER FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Raymond W. Adams (English), University of North Carolina 
John N. Washburne (Education), Syracuse University 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


Alabama College, John R. Steelman; Boston University, Del- 
phin G. McFarland; Brown University, Allen C. Morrill; Bryn 
Mawr College, Berthe Marti; Carleton College, Donald S. Cos- 
tello, Roy S. Curtis; Columbia University, Roberta B. Craig; 
Cornell University, Thaddeus C. Brown; University of Delaware, 
Harriet Baily, Emily A. King, Frank R. Strong, Serene E. Temple- 
man; De Pauw University, W. Stanley Martin, Elsie W. Waldow; 
Duke University, Rosa Lee Walston; Emory University, Thomas 
A. Mitchell; Grinnell College, Mitchell Dreese; Harvard Uni- 
versity, Dorothy E. Eckis, Dorothy McCuskey, Jeanne Rosselet; 
Johns Hopkins University, Emma O. Bach, Israel Baroway, Ross 
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Thalheimer; Louisiana State University, Benjamin C. Craft, 
Fred B. Kniffen, W. J. Olive, Charles N. Starbach, William 
Whipple; Marshall College, Claude E. Crumb, University of 
Missouri, L. E. Atherton; University of Montana, Miriam C. 
Whitham; Morningside College, John W. Parlette; Mt. Holyoke 
College, Dorothy Doolittle; University, of New Hampshire, 
G. Norman Eddy, Charles N. Elliott, Robert W. Googins, Ray- 
mond J. Joyal; New York State College for Teachers, Emma M. S. 
Besig, Donald C. Bryant; University of North Carolina, Wm. 
E. Drake, Herman E. Spivey, Raymond F. Stainback; Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Wm. H. McClure; Northwestern 
University, NeWman T.-Reed; Ohio State University, Delmar L. 
Cottle, Andrew J. Fairbanks, James A. Funkhouser, Eugene 
Gottlieb, John E. Gran, Jaroslav Kuéera, John D. Piper; Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Alice M. Bahrs; Princeton University, Charles 
W. Bray, Armand J. Eardley; Rollins College, R. Beatrice Miller; 
Seton Hill College, Martha Raab; University of South Carolina, 
Anna L. Hewlett; Stanford University, Richard Benson; Syracuse 
University, Durland H. Patterson, Thelma A. Powers, Wallace 
O. Yoder; Texas Christian University, Hazel Summers; Washing- 
ton University, Alex. M. Buchan, Molly B. T. Coyle; Wellesley 
College, Vincent M. Scramuzza; Williams College, Paul Birdsall; 
Junior Members not in university connection, Myra L. Yancey 
(M.A., Ohio State). 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following two hundred and fifty nominations for active 
membership and fifty-one nominations for junior membership 
are printed as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Ob- 
jection to any nominee may be addressed to the Secretary, 26 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee 
on Admissions! and will be considered by the Committee if received 
before June 20, 1930. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Frederick Slocum, 
Wesleyan, Chairman; W. C. Allee, Chicago; A. L. Bouton, New 
York; E. S. Brightman, Boston; E. C. Hinsdale, Mt. Holyoke; 
A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder, 
Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Ira S. Allison (Geology), Oregon State 

Mary Anderson (Mathematics and Physics), Illinois Woman's 
John W. Bailey (Biology), Richmond 

Theodore H. Banks, Jr. (English), Wesleyan University 
H. J. Bassett (Latin), Southwestern (Tenn.) 

Irving E. Bender (Psychology), Syracuse 

C. L. Bennighof (Biology), Western Maryland 

Eugene A. Bishop (Education), University of Washington 
Leicester Bradner (English), Brown 

P. M. Brandt (Dairy Husbandry), Oregon State 
George H. Brown (Ceramics), Rutgers 

Harold G. Brown (English), Mississippi 

Harry P. Brown (Forestry), Syracuse 

Samuel L. Bruer (German), City of Detroit 

Frank W. Bubb (Mathematics), Washington University 
Glenn V. Burroughs (History), Missouri State Teachers 
W. Byers (Zoology), Dartmouth 

George M. Carlton (Physics), Drexel 

A. R. Carr (Engineering), City of Detroit 

George W. Carter (Physics), City of Detroit 

Bert Cooper (Education), Missouri State Teachers 
John E. Corbally (Education), University of Washington 
Philip W. L. Cox (Education), New York 

William E. Cox (Economics), University of Washington 
Charles W. Cresser (Zoology), City of Detroit 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington office, 26 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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